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‘ Confrontation during the UFW strike: the cover photo 
’\ was taken on the United Farm Worker’s picket line in 
Watsonville. Shown in the center is Pablo Ortega, coordi- 
nator of the farmworkers on strike at the lettuce fields of J.J. 
Crosetti. A story regarding the progress of the UFW strike 
is om page 7: The photograph was taken by Lois Nelson. 
UC Shenanigans: Despite support from a majority of 
UC campuses, the UC statewide academic council has 
rejected and “anti-spy” measure. The measure would have 
forbidden UC officials, students, and staff from doing under 
cover spy work by requiring them to make public any 
agreements with a government intelligence agency. In its 
‘ report to the Academic Senate the committee on academic 
freedom explained it supported the measure because it 
objected to the use of University credentials “to deceive or 
misrepresent.” The committee also said the “suspicion” of 
overt activities...tends to disrupt normal University func- 
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students, staff and administrators.” 

Systemwide was not available for comment. Harvard 
University has adopted similar guidelines preventing covert 
spy activities among members of the University com- 
munity. 

Open Under New Management KZSC-FM is gearing up 
for the summer renovation of its facilities climaxing with a 


Music East. In preparation, the station has selected a new 
management team to guide the campus station through the 
uncharted skies of noteriety. Maggie Sparkman takes over 


Lewin. Brian Asher succeeds Marilyn Montero as Business 
Manager. The new management team will be focusing on 
internal development of the station including programming, 
staff development, and promotion. The station is looking 
_ towards September as the magic month when the switch will 
be flipped, and the entire Monterey Bay will be entertained 

SI A5A YTS aR with another high powered non-commercial radio station. 
Radio Rip-off. A pair of con-men, posing as disc jockies, 
are preying on unsuspecting Santa Cruzans. One of their 
scams is selling hot record albums. In a parking lot 
downtown last weekend a fellow in his late twenties with 
short hair, two or three sunglasses, and a polyester leisure 
suit leaned out of his beige hatchback and started talking 


‘by Nancy Wartik 


The Whole Earth Restaurant has made its stand on the 


any kind of meat) and they will stick by it, even if it means 
losing their UC contract. 


Casipen tinaeat Ahan Gardner, Dena Priest . The University Food Services Committee will meet once 
“hae wae eee more, this week, to discuss the recommendations they will 
Arte Editor: give to Business Manager BruceMoore regarding the 
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UCSC campus’ restaurant needs. Moore will discuss their 
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Ph 59 Phy Caner T.¥ sell recommendations with the chancellor and vice-chancellors 
Photo Editor: Lois Nelson and a. final decision will be made; what it will be is 
reducien Saat + ey alba yn, SO anybody’s guess. Will the Whole Restaurant receive a 


contract extension, provided certain changes are made, or 
will they be replaced by another restaurant service? 

The student survey taken several weeks ago by the Food 
Services Committee drew four or five hundred responses, a 
majority of which gave unqualified support to the Whole 
Earth Restaurant. A,“‘large minority,” as Assistant Busi- 
ness Manager and chairperson of the committee, Lamont 
Royer, put it, were in favor of changes in the hours and 
menu. Rather surprisingly there was no evidence of strong 
support for a beer and wine license at the Whole Earth. In 
addition to the survey, a petition circulated by the Whole 

, Earthers themselves was signed by between one and two 
thousand people, to express their satisfaction with the 
restaurant, particularly if certain “service improvements” 
were made. ; 

Spokespeople from the Whole Earth approached Chan- 
cellor Sinsheimer stating that the matter of their contract 

_ renewal was being dealt with in a heavy-handed and unfairly 
sudden manner. The chancellor supported at least a one 
year extension for the Whole Earth. The Food Services 
Committee seems to have been leaning towards recom- 
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tions and the necessary trustful relationships among teachers, 


1365 watt power boost and new studios at Crown College’s . 


in the wake of three-year veteran Station Manager Robin - 


issue of fish, flesh, and fowl (they are NOT willing to serve | 


fast. “‘S’cuse me lady...do you like music? We’re giving 
away records today. What kind of music do you like? Here, 
take one. Go ahead, take another. What’s your name?” 

“Uh, who are you with?” 

“Station K107. We're collecting a small donation for 
under-privileged children.” 

“Uh, I don’t have any-cash.” 

At this point another man appears from behind to say: 
“That’s all right, you can pay with a check.” 


This is Vietnam Veterans’ Week: This week has been 
proclaimed by President Carter to be Vietnam Veterans’ 
Week. According to Ted Jorgenson, a Public Information 
Officer for the Veterans Administration in San Francisco, 
the week has beer set aside to “insure that the nation 
recognizes the seryice, sacrifice, and patriotism of our 
Vietnam era servicemen and women.” 

Over 10 million Americans served their country during 
the Vietnam era, from the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution on 
August 5, 1964 through the liberation of Saigon in the 
spring of 1975. Of those, about 2 million were stationed “in 

country,” e.g., in Vietnam. Over 47,000 Americans were 
killed in hostile action, while 62,000 died: of other causes . 
including heroin overdoses, venereal and other diseases, 


' and auto accidents. 


_ Not included in the official commemorations are the 
millions of Americans who took to the streets in countless 
demonstrations designed to protest American involvement 
in Vietnam. Many were gassed, beaten, and some were shot 
attempting to convince the government to “‘bring the boys 
home.” ‘ 

Mr. Jorgenson declined to state his personal opinion of 
American conduct in Vietnam. He claimed that the week 
was set aside to “separate the veteran from the political 
reasons for the war which veterans were not responsible 
for.” 

Unlike the war itself, Vietnam Veterans’ Week was 
authorized by the U.S. Congress earlier this year. Services 
at the Memorial Cemetary in San Bruno on Memorial Day 
included an unauthorized group of Vietnam Veterans that 
shouted such slogans as “Down with U.S. Imperialism” 
and complained that the same system that got us involved in 
Vietnam is still in power today. 


~Kid Cobalt and Adam Gardner 


Showdown at the Whole Earth 


mending a waiver of open bidding on the restaurant this 


‘year, provided certain stipulations are met. 
But despite this support, the Whole Earthers are growing _ 


tired of what they feel is a constant pressure to comply with 
these demands. Moore wants to raise their rent, and 
although initially the restaurant had agreed to serve fish and 
chicken, the Whole Earthers have changed their minds. 

“When it came down to it,” said employee Dennis 
Collins, “‘it turned out nobody really wanted to prepare it. 
We only agreed to do it at first because we were giving into 
what we THOUGHT the people wanted. But over the past 
few weeks we've received a lot of support to stay vegetarian— 

and we are goirig to do so.” 

Collins also states, “the whole Food Services Committee 
set-up is illegitimate. There is only one student representa- 
tive, which hardly gives a fair cross-section of campus 
opinion.” He complains that the members of the committee 
are ignoring the trend of student opinion in their insistence 
that the Whole Earth needs to make certain menu chances. 

Whole Earth manager Carol Teachout says, “I feel 
discouraged about the whole thing. People in the adminis- 
tration are always too busy to talk to us; they keep putting us 
off and won’t give us any date for a final decision to be made 
one way or the other.” 

Lamont Royer feels that the Committee wants the 
Whole Earth to stay on, but concedes that the recent 
decision not to serve fish or chicken (which has no yet come 
before the Committee) may have some effect on their 
recommendations to Bruce Moore. 

Based on Moore’s recommendation to the administra- 
tion, the University may or may not open bidding to outside 

restaurant services, If the Whole Earth leaves on June | 2th, 
the restaurant will be closed for the time it takes for a new 
service to move onto campus, Says Dennis Collins: “We 


" won't be glad if we have'to leave but we feel we’ve made the 


right decision: we are ready to go if that becomes necessary.” 
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by Dana Priest 


Big Business is taking Big Government to task for its 
mandatory Affirmative Action programs. Sears Roebuck & 
Co., one of the largest retailing companies in the country, is 
attempting to replace many existing affirmative action laws 
with a program of “voluntary” compliance by retail man- 
agement. 

The Sears legal suit was thrown out of court in the first 
round. U.S. District Judge June Green called the case 
“capricious” and “‘a political essay, not a law suit.” Sears is 
now appealing their case. 

In protest of the Sears challenge and its hiring practices a 
demonstration was staged last Saturday at the Sears store 


‘on the Capitola Mall. 


Approximately 35 people from various university and 
community groups including, the Labor Study Group, 
MEChA, BSA, and AASA picketed the store and walked 
through the Capitola Mall handing out propaganda on the 
“Don’t Shop Sears” boycott. 2 

A Chicano family of five decided not to enter the store 
after they had talked for a while with the picketers. “Is K- 
Mart OK?,” yelled the father as they left. “Sure, just not 
Sears” replied a protester. 

Sears is the target of the demonstration because of the 


legal suit it filed in January of this year against such laws as 


the Civil Rights Act of 64, the Age Discrimination Acts of | 
‘67 and ‘75, the GI Bill of Rights, and the Equal Employ- 
ment and Opportunity Commission. 

Paul Higgins, member of the Labor Study Group and one 
of the organizers of the protest, believes that “the thrust of 
their (Sears’) attack is to eliminate all Affirmative Action 
laws.” 

Phil Holland, Regional Manager of Public Relations 
who was present at the demonstration, explained the reason 
for the suit. “The government, by its own actions, has 
created laws which actually operate against affirmative 
action.” 

“For example,” continued Holland, “the Age Discrimi- 
nation Law raised mandatory retirement from 65 to 70. 
That closes the top salary jobs for five years. Our priorities 
are women and minorities, not people between 65 and 70.” 

“Sears has used an anti-government position with perfect 
timing. The deregulation attempt is becoming an increa- 
singly favorable tactic, especially in the light of the 
successful Proposition 13 campaign. The suit shys away 
from the strategy of the Bakke and Weber cases where 
offense and defense were black and white, so to speak, with 
the government fumbling in the gray. 
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Sears contends that the plethora of race-related laws have 
made it impossible to implement affirmative action. They 
believe companies should design their.own programs and 


implement them on a voluntary basis. They claim that their _ 


own program would be “flexible enough to accomodate 
white males and women and minorities,” 

‘We know no other company with the record Sears has,” 
said Holland. Citing statistics. from their 1979 annual 
report, Holland asserts that since 1966 the percentage of 
minorities has risen from 8.7 percent to 19.9 percent, 


including a raise in official and managerial positions from 


1.4 percent to 10.9 percent for the same time period. 

However, “affirmative action takes into account past 
discrimination as well” explains Higgins. “Just look at their 
statistics before 1966. Why has Sears hired so many 
minorities since then? Because they are mandated to do so.” 

According to Higgins, the fact that Sears has filed a class 
action suit rather than a civil suit involving one single 
plaintiff points to other motivations besides trying to 
implement effective affirmative action. Higgins states that 
“Sears is quick to explain that they have a progressive 
program. But the fact that the suit is a class action suit 
means that it would do away with mandatory affirmative 
action in all retail companies” even those without good 
track records. 

The other noteworthy aspect of this suit is that Sears is 
asking that the courts prohibit the federal government from 
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taking any actions against companies with alleged discrimi- 
nation practices. As it happens, the EEOC informed Sears 
of a long list of infractions on the same day that Sears went 
to court. 

Since 1965 there have been 1,850 discrimination suits 
filed against Sears. Some people have estimated the 
compensation payments for those actions would amount to 
$20 million. ; 

Sears, up against the wall with charges of di§crimination, 
has tried to tum Mr. Hyde back into Dr-Jekyll. Their 
strategy is to criticize the federal government for too many 
laws and, in addition, to plead that Sears was “deprived of 
an available pool of qualified minority and female appli- 
cants for employment.” The company asserts that the 
failures of such governmental programs as low-income 
housing from HUD and anti-discrimination regulations in 
education, “deprived” them of the expected integrated loc: 
pool of workers to choose from. ee 

Following in line with their good guy image Sears hired 
their attorney, Charles Morgen, Jr., one of the most out 
spoken advocates of civil rights in the sixties. Morgen was 
once director of the national headquarters of the ACLU. He 
was one of the attorneys to represent the blacks who finally 
gained admission to the University of Alabama and lead the 
legal fight for black suffrage and one-man,” one-vote. 

Morgan, despite his disapproval, is now being refered to 
in most publications as a “former” civil rights advocate. _ 
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The dreaded herpes: 


UCSC student discovers possible cure 


by Michele Winkler 


The incurable herpes virus plagues a growing number of 


people each year. In some areas as many as six percent of 


the women and 3 percent of the men suffer from the virus’s 
venereal strain. However, there may be hope for the victims. 
Recently a UC Santa Cruz student completed the synthesis 
of a compound containing a possible anti-herpes agent. 


Alex Andrus, a graduate student in chemistry, came to , 


Santa Cruz from UCLA three years ago. Under -the 
direction. of chemistry professor Dr. John McMurry, 
Andrus finished the synthesis in November 1978. 

. Herpes is poorly understood by scientists, and the 
discovery.of a potential viral-antidote is always important. 
Scientists still do not understand the nature of the virus. 


‘Viruses invade host cells, inject. their own hereditary 


material into the cell, and instruct the cell to produce virus 
molecules. These newly-formed viruses invade nearby cells 
to start the whole process all over again. To stop the virus 
from replicating it is necessary to kill the host cell. 
The herpes virus is one of the least desirable, as there is no 
known cure; once infected,.a person carries it for life. 
are two types of herpes simplex virus, and 
aphiditolin fights them both. Type one appears as fever 


blisters or cold sores around the mouth. It is the most. 


common among small children, and found only occasional- 
ly in adults. . 

Herpes simplex type two, herpes genitalis, appears in 
adults, and scientists believe it is venereally transmitted. 
The symptoms, which can occur at any time after infection, 
appear as one or several groups of small and painful red 
bumps and blisters, on or near the sexual organs. The 
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blisters soon break to become soft, extremely painful open 
sores, covered with a yellow-gray secretion. The sores begin 
to heal themselves within a week, and are usually complete- 
ly gone within two to three weeks. 

Women who have herpes are more susceptible to cervical 
cancer, and should get a pap smear every year for the rest of 
their lives. A pregnant woman who carries the disease can 
infect her baby during birth, and an infant can become 
infected while still in the uterus. While. some infants 
recover completely from the virus, others develop a severe 
brain infection which is rapidly fatal. Doctors think that 
many stillbirths and miscarriages may be caused by herpes 
infection. 
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In most cases the virus remains dormant (but still 


contagious) and doesn’t resurface; but when it does, the 


whole painful blister cycle is repeated. Both strains of 
_herpes are most likely to become active through “trigger 
mechanisms,” and will flare up in times of stress or when the 
person’s resistance is particularly low. Doctors say the best 
way to avoid recurrences is to maintain good physical 
health. 

There is no antibiotic available now to cure herpes. 
Patients have been treated with various chemicals, but the 
results have been inconsistent. 

Many laboratories and universities around the world 
have tried to synthesize the compound, with little success. 
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“Since aphidicolin was isolated and tested for biological 
activity in 1973,” said UCSC student. Andrus, “its synthe- 
tic replication has been a major goal of organic chemists 
around the world.” 

The entire process was achieved this year by only two 
research groups; a Dr. McMurry’s at UCSC and another, led 
by chemist Dr. Barry Frost, at the University of Wisconsin. 
They published the results together in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, Feb. 1979. 

The process started at UCSC when Dr. McMurray read 
the biological testing papers. and developed a potential 
synthetic route to the compound. He submitted his ideas to 
the National Institute of Allergic and Infectious Diseases, 
obtained research money, and put his graduate students to 
work on the project. 


Beginning with resorcinol, a cheap, available starting 
material, and after putting it through sequential chemical 
reactions, Dr. McMurry’s group succeeded in building the 
naturally occurring compound. Like a game of “20 Quest- 
ions,” beginning with “animal, vegetable, or mineral,” each 
step brought them closer to a specific goal. They already 
knew the answer; in this case the emphasis was on the 
process, John Musser, the graduate student who began the 


_ project in 1973, completed the first ten steps before 


accepting a job at a pharmaceutical firm. Gary Ksander 
worked on it next, and took the synthesis a few steps farther. 
When Alex Andrus took over there were only a few steps 
left to go, but because of the molecule’s unusual structure, 


S the last steps were particularly tricky and difficult. Andrus 


made a tew smal’ experimental changes. They worked, and 
he completed t’.e synthesis. 

Scientists don’t know how aphidicolin works against 
herpes, but the molecule’s unusual shape gives rise to many 
speculations. Aphidicolin is a long, greasy molecule, con- 
sisting of two identical binding groups held together by a 
carbon backbone. Some scientists think that the two binding 
groups cling to an enzyme, which herpes needs in order to 
multiply, and interrupt the process that manufactures the 
virus. If so, aphidicolin acts by intercalating—getting in 
between something, in this case the viral DNA strands, and 
forcing them apart. 

Still in the experimental stage, aphidicolin works well in 
test tube cell cultures. It also fights herpes effectively in 
artificially-infected laboratory rabbits. However, because 
the compound does not dissolve well in water, it is 
unsuitable for human use in it present form. 

Tommy Webb, another UCSC graduate student working 
for Dr. McMurry, is currently synthsizing slightly altered 
compounds of the basic aphidicolin structures. These com- 
pounds, called analogs, will be changed just enough to make 
them more soluble, while still retaining their therapeutic 
effects. 

Webb has completed six aphidicolin analogs which are 
about to be tested for anti-herpes activity. However, legal 
complications between UCSC and the British drug com- 
pany which may test the analogs, are holding up the final 
results. 

If the analogs show anti-herpes activity, or other anti- 
viral activity, research will continue, and in time aphidicolin 
may cure carriers of the herpes virus. | 
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by Paul Mitchell 


The best kept secret in Santa Cruz is the city of 
Watsonville. Many people know that it is somewhere south, 
on the way to Monterey. Few realize that with over 20,000 


_residents it is the county’s second largest city. Even fewer 


have a sense of its turbulent past which rivals anything the 
neighboring Salinas Valley offered John Steinbeck to 
immortalize in his novels. 

To aselect few, Watsonville is best known for hosting the 
annual West Coast Antique Air Show and Fly-in. Around’ 
11:00 am last weekend the air field opened for the remaining 


show arrivals. Queued up on the airport’s field, along with a_.§. 


row of hot dog stands and novelty booths, was a fleet of* 
ancient flying machines. Nearby was a small city of mobile 
homes, trailers, and tents. 

The pilots who guided their restored flying treasures into 
the county got a good view of the Pajaro Valley. But gliding 
through the skies, looking dewn upon the patchwork land 
divisions bordered by the Pajaro River, the pilots could slip 
past the rich, tension filled history of the valley. Thousands 
of years before the first flying machine was built, the Ohlone 


_ Indians settled the valley. In the 18th and 19th centuries the 


Spanish (and later the Mexican) empire swallowed the 
Ohlones and their land. ““The Indians went with the land. 
They had to comply (with the Spanish) or be killed,” saus 
Ray Marquez, Executive Director of the Ohlone Indian 
Cultural Association. While the Ohlones dispersed through 
out the country, with many in Carmel, the fight for their land 
continues to this day. As developers build new homes and 
businesses expand their operations, traditional burial sites 
are unearthed and desecrated. In June 1974, for instance, 
employees of the Berman Steel Company uncovered a 
burial gound while excavating for a new warehouse. The 
resultant defense of the sacred land led a group of Ohlones 
to arm themselves and occupy the land for nearly a week. 
The Indians held out against the threat of SWAT teams 
and tanks, called for by Sheriff Al Noren. In the end, 


Berman Steel donated approximately six acres for the 


relocation of the burial grounds. (The Ohlones are right now 
trying to block construction at other burial sights near the 
Santa Cruz Boardwalk.) 

Many local historians falter in their exegesis of the events 
that follow the Californio’s (the native Mexicans who held 


most of California’s lands) occupation of the Pajaro Valley. 


For instance, Watsonville has not always had that name. 
The Spanish name for the town was Pajaro, meaning “bird” 


in English. Between 1827 and 1952 the town was owned by 
Sebastian and Aljandro Rodriguez. In 1952 Judge John H.. 


Watson, a former judge and state legislator, obtained the 
Rodriquez brothers’ 5,496 acre rancho. It isn’t clear how 


Watson obtained the land, but it was not unusual for white 


settlers to gain legal right to lands through manipulating 
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Watsonville: a troubled town 


deed laws. These laws weren’t applicable to the Californios 
or Indians when they laid claim to the lands, but they were 
enforced by anglo sheriffs. Much of the land fell into the 
shands of families that would control the valley’s fate for 
syears to come. 

“One thing that all local historians agree upon is the 
importance of agriculture to the Pajaro Valley; but yet their 
account of the impact of farming and farm labor on the 
community is too often incomplete. Farmers in the Valley, 


and in every other California farm town, have traditionally 
* sought cheap labor to harvest their crops. In the late 1800's 


and early 1900’s the field work in the Pajaro Valley was 
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done by the remaining Indians and Mexicans as well as 
Filipino and Chinese immigrants. Though desirous of their 
inexpensive labor, the farming and controlling business 
’ interests have never wanted to integrate that labor force into 
the community. The Chinese workers are a good example. 
In the late 1800’s, the railroads were nearly completed 
and the prosperous years of the gold rush were past, a strong 
anti-Chinese feeling grew throughout California. People 
resented the Chinese competing with anglos for jobs, as this 
1866 Pajaro Valley Times article shows: “This week 20 
Chinamen arrived in Pajaro (Watsonville) for the harvest 
fields. Laborers are so scarce in this valley that it was found 
necessary to send to San Francisco for these pests.” 


up a small but separate. Chinatown within the city of 


* storm the dance hall, but they were stopped by sheriffs 


By 1870 the Chinese workers and their families had set 


Watsonville. In 1890, however, pressure from the business 
community forced Chinatown to relocate, away from the 
city, southward across the Pajaro River. The river marks the 
boundary between Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties. 
Physically relocating Chinatown solved the social prob- 
lems Watsonville whites had with the Chinese, while at 
the same time maintaining access to a vital source of cheap 
labor. “‘Legal” means were used to relocate the Chinese 
community but the valley’s history also knows of violent 
expressions of racism and union busting. 

In January of 1930 a small Filipino club leased a dance 
hall just outside of Watsonville. The club hired nine anglo 
women as dance partners. The thought of anglo women and 
Filipino men together provoked a mob of anglo men to 
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before they could enter. The evening touched off four days 
of rioting throughout the streets and farm labor camps of 
Watsonville. Mobs of up to 700 anglos beat and terrorized 
the Filipinos. The rioting finally ended but not before a 
young Filipino boy was.shot and killed. The riots revealed 
an anti-Filipino sentiment that lingered for years after. It 
eventually forced most of the Filipinos out of the Valley. 

Violence, reminiscent of the anti-Filipino riots, still 
haunts the Valley. Two months ago a fist fight at a bowling 
alley ended in the fatal shooting of a Chicano youth by an 
anglo man. The prosecution is trying to prove that the main 
motivation for the killing was racial prejudice. 

When the first Chinatown was relocated nearly 100 years 
ago, it spared the anglo community of Watsonville. the 
responsibilities of incorporating the Chinese laborers in 
their social system. Today’s plans for the “revitalization” of 
downtown Watsonville reflect a similar neglect of social 

_ responsibilities. The initial revitalization plan, the Town- 
scape plan, called for the demolition of homes in a “target 
area” and the construction of a new shopping mall. The 
target area was on So. Main and the residents were almost 
exclusively Chicanos and Mexicanos. Public outrage 
against the plan’s overtly racist implications led to the City 
Council’s scrapping of the proposal. New revitalization 
plans avoid designating a target area but allow—on an 
incremental basis—the same result. = 

Something that has changed since the Chinatown re- 
location is the organization of those affected by unjust and 
irresponsible decisions. Dissent from the Townscape plan 
caused a halt to the program. The Revitalization Task 
Force, a watch-dog group, was formed by Chicanos to 
ensure adequate representation of those most likely to be 

displaced by revitalization. The Revitalization Task Force 

along with other groups such as the Ohlones and the United 

Farm Workers, are the agents that can stop the next 

hundred years of Watsonville history from perpetuating the 

problems of the last 100. 
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DHARMA REALM BUDDHIST 
UNIVERSITY announces 
30 $5,000 SCHOLARSHIPS 
for 1979-80 for Graduate and 
Undergraduate Study in 


DHARMA REALM BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY offers 
Comprehensive Programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 
Each area of study is treated as a living tradition and as a 
source of wisdom which can be understood and applied 
in modern life. In addition to its already-established 
programs, the University is developing courses of study 
in Western and Oriental Art and in Eastern and Western 
Medicine. 
Students and Faculty at DRU work together through a 
process of teaching and learning which is not o;nly 
intellectual but spiritual and moral. All follow princi- 
ples of wholesome conduct, iticluding abstinence from 
alcohol, tobacco, intoxicating drugs, and improper 
conduct. Serious students should address their inqui- 
ries to the Scholarship Admissions Committee, Dharma 
Realm Buddhist University, City of Ten Thousand 
Buddhas, Talmage CA 95481. Application deadline 
for Sept. enrollment: July 15 1979; for Jan. enrolF 
ment, October 15, 1979. 
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Campus 
press 
unscathed 


by David Arenson 


In a major victory for City on a Hill Press, the UCSC 


. Media Council voted unanimously last Tuesday to affirm 


the campus newspaper’s “editorial independence.” 

The eight member council, charged with reviewing 
complaints against campus media, also went on record as 
opposing ‘any disciplinary action” against the Press for its 
controversial April 19 cover graphic depicting Supervisor 
Marilyn Liddicoat in the sights of a gun. ° 

“The apology (to Liddicoat) from the editors is a 
sufficient remedy,” said Vice Chancellor for Student Af- 
fairs David Tilley in summing up the views of the council. 

But the council, made up of students, faculty and 
representatives of campus and local media, did call the 
cover graphic a “mistake in judgement.” 

“We regret that the cover carried with it unanticipated 
and unintended implications,” said the council in a state- 
ment. 

The Liddicoat cover graphic has made local headlines in 
recent weeks due to threats by the supervisor’s husband, 
Dr. Douglas Liddicoat, to sue the university. Liddicoat 
made public letters to the UC Regents and others in which 
he described the Press staff as “professional hatemongers”’ 
and called for the UCSC administration to “impose firm 
direction” on the paper’s editorial policies. 

Dr. Liddicoat’s claim that the graphic was designed to 
terrorize and incite violence against his wife has been denied 
by the Press staff. Many, including Media Council member 
and Cowell professor John Hummel, have charged that 
Liddicoat is exploiting the issue to gain sympathy for his 
wife, who presently faces a recall campaign and plans to run 
for state office next year. 

In response to Liddicoat’s charges, UC President David 
Saxon has apologized on behalf of the regents for “the lack 
of sensitivity, judgement, and good taste,”’ of the Press staff. 

The administration’s handling of the affair was severely 
cricitized at the three hour meeting, which was attended by 
about 40 ‘people in the Health Center Conference Room. 

“The chancellor’s office did a poor job of handling 
Liddicoat’s complaint,”’ said former Press Editor-in-chief 
Matt Speiser, “‘what ended up in the local press was five 


. times as embarassing as the cover.” 


Speiser, who was editor when the graphic was printed, 
went on to explain that Liddicoat’s description of Press 
operations widely quoted in the local media, was “misin- 
formed and untrue.” 

“If he had been directed to the right seople he would have 
been given the right information,” said Speiser. Under 
established policy the Liddicoat complaint should have 
been handled initially by Media Coordinator Maggie Barr. 
In fact, the complaint was first handled directly by the 
chancellor’s office. 

In a May 10 letter to Speiser, Chancellor Sinsheimer said 
that “Dr. Liddicoat would hardly have been satisfied 
without talking to someone in at least a nominal position of 
responsibility.” At the meeting, Speiser described the 
chancellor’s statement as “an insult to Maggie Barr.” 

“Why was a politically powerful, well known person 
treated differently than anyone else?,” asked Gray Panther 
Max Greenburg. “If I had made a complaint would the 
administration have said, ‘He’s a nobody”?” 

Watsonville Register-Parjaronian Publisher Frank Orr 
agreed “that the ball was fumbled when initially passed,” 
but he argued against condemning the chancellor for it. 

ARer considerable debate over terminology, the council 
voted unanimously to send a letter to Sinsheimer “regretting 
the handling of the Liddicoat matter and reaffirming the 
process the Media Council already has for handling such 
matters.” 

The council also voted unanimously to assume the duties 
of an yet unformed commission established by the chancel- 
lor to “review the relationship of the Press to the university.” 

The commission, created in the wake of the Liddicoat 
matter, was seen by some on campus an within the Press 
staff as a prelude to administrative censorship. Media 


Council members made it clear that they would not follow 
such a course. 
: es 
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UFW strike 
may escalate 


by Vince Valvano 


The United Farm Workers union has threatened to 
extend the number of walkouts and picket lines by its 
members to include ten more vegetable growers as the four 
month old strike, now aimed at six major lettuce firms in the 
Salinas Valley continues. No settlement is apparently in 
sight as the peak of the lettuce harvesting season has 
arrived, with the result that many growers stand to incur 
substantial financial losses if the strike continues for very 
long. The Salinas Valley normally produces from 75 
percent to 80 percent of the nation’s “‘head”’ lettuce during 
the summer months from May through August. 

Since walkouts began in the Salinas Valley May 1, over 
650 workers have joined the picket lines against the six 
firms and have refused to cut and pack lettuce. And more 
striking workers continue to pour into the valley daily as 
lettuce harvesting winds down in the San Joaquin Valley. 

It is now apparent that the Salinas Valley will be the 
major “battleground” of the strike—a conflict which began 
January 19, when the UFW struck eight lettuce firms in the 
Imperial Valley. Over 3,000 vegetable field workers, 
mainly lettuce harvesters, were covered by a contract 
between the UFW and 28 California agribusiness firms that 
expired on January 1. 

During last week, UF W workers at ten other firms in the 
Salinas Valley voted to authorize joining the strike at the 
appropriate time. The “‘appropriate time”’ was expected to 
be earlier this week, meanirig that 2,000 more workers, 
including those at three broccoli firms would join the UFW 
picket lines. 

This latest and most serious UFW threat to expand the 
strike which so far has only been aimed at 12 of the 28 firms 
with expired contracts apparently is the result of a union 
initiative to move contract talks back to the table being 
rebuffed by the growers. The growers’ refusal to re-open 
serious negotiations has led UFW General Counsel Jerry 
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Cohen to charge that the industry’s“‘extreme right wing” is 
in control of the growers’ negotiating position which he 
termed “‘backward, obstructionist and incalcitrant.” 
Cohen said that the UFW was ready to dig in “for what 
we believe will be the largest and perhaps longest agricultural 
Strike in US history. We have obtained AFL-CIO sanction 
‘for our national lettuce boycott. We will grind the bastards 
3 down. ” ; ; 
The UFW has again utilized the boycott weapon in this 
' strike in an effort to strengthen the bargaining position of its 
members who have been keeping their families on the $50 
‘weekly strike support checks they receive from the union. 
‘Besides receiving support from its “‘parent” organization, 
\the AFL-CIO, for a national head lettuce boycott, the 
!UFW has also called for a nationwide boycott of Chiquita 
Bananas. United Brands, a giant food conglomerate which 
owns Chiquita also owns Sun-Harvest, Inc., the largest 
lettuce firm currently being struck by the union in Salinas. 
Chiquita accounts for 20 pereent of United Brand’s total 
sales. cae 
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Pure economics is the major issue that has stalemated 
icontract negotiations continuously since February. The 
lUFW initially asked for a one year contract with a 
‘minimum wage of $5.20 an hour. The expired contract 


provided a minimum wage of $3.70 an hour to the farm 
worker. 


The growers offered to increase the minimum wage by 7 
percent to $4.12 an hour, demanding that the UF W keep 
their wage increases within President Carter’s voluntary 
seven percent anti-inflation guidelines. But Carter’s guide- 
lines specifically do not apply to workers who earn less than 
‘$4 per hour. Nor do Carter’s 7 percent guidelines apply to 
‘the growers who as producers of unprocessed food are 
exempted. 

News reports indicate that since the beginning of the 
strike in Salinas, both sides have modified their original 
offers. But although a disagreement over language in the 
contract dealing with the union’s right to determine which 
members have “good standing” and thus can work in the 
fields has apparently been resolved, no agreement on a wage 
package has been reached. continued on page 10 
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Panclists warn: 


Af 


firmative actio 


by Gen Fujioka 


An overflowing Oakes College lecture hall heard UC 
professors and community activists discuss the “resurgence 


of racism” in American society last Tuesday. Professors ° 


Frye, Castillo and Blake as well as community activists 
Lucy Hessler of the Women’s International League for 


‘Peace and Freedom and Butch Wing of the Anti-Bakke 


Decision Coalition’s national office focused their com- 
ments on the meaning and impact of the Weber and Sears 
“anti-affirmative action” court cases. 

The Weber case, presently before the Supreme Court, is 
a suit by a white male technician against an on the job 
training program in a Louisiana steel plant. The program 
enrolled one black for every white so‘ as to raise the total 
number of blacks hired in skilled positions from two to forty 
percent of the work force. It was declared unconstitutional 
by a lower court judge but the decision is being appealed. 
The outcome of that appeal may affect all affirmative action 
programs in the country, including those for women. 

**A decision upholding the Weber decision,” declared 
Lucy Hessler, “would be more disastrous for women, 
particularly working women, than would be the defeat of the 
Equal Rights Amendment.” , 

As alarmed as the panelists were over the Weber case, 
the Weber case, the so-called Sears suit evoked even more 
concern. The suit attempts, among other things, to prevent 
the federal government from enforcing several civil rights 
statutes on the grounds that the government itself is in non- 
compliance. 

Provost Blake warned of the implications of the suit on 


UCSC. “‘Eighty percent of the sixth graders in the Los' 


Angeles School District are minorities,” said Blake,“*...they 
are no longer a minority but a majority. This means that the 


university has to open up or it will contract... and we had — 
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better not assume change in the demographics will lead to 
change in the university,”’said Blake. ““The things we have 
fought for in the fifties and sixties are quickly being 
evaporated through the courts in the seventies,” declared 
Butch Wing. 


“The issue itself of affirmative action,” Wing continued, 
‘“‘was only one small part of the civil rights movement, a 
movement of national minorities and progressive people to 
take on the whole system of racial discrimination that 
existed from the very beginning of this society.” 

Pedro Castillo criticized the implementation of affirm- 
ative action by government and institutions. “Often times, 


he said, “the process has been a one of fragmentation: | 
a EE RT 


“A decision upholding the 
Weber decision would be 
more disasterous for work- 

ing women than the defeat 
of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment.’’ 


pitting Blacks against Chicanos, whites against Native 
Americans, women against men—fragmenting a progres- 
.Sive people’s struggle.” 

Hardy Frye ‘tied in his direct experience with the 
undermining of the success of affirmative action programs. 
“I happened to be teaching in 1971 at UC Davis,” he 
recalled,“‘they systematically told white students, ‘well, we 
would like to let you in but...’ In the case of UC Davis, many 
times we argued with the administration that they can’t do 
that. When a white applied, he could be ragged, from 
Kentucky, and really poor they would say, ‘this is not your 
program. This is for minorities.’ We said, ‘you know what is 
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n may crumble 


going to happen if you keep this just a Black or Chicano 


program, some white guy is going to file a suit.’ And of course 


you know what happened with Bakke...” 

Speakers suggested several political responses to the 
current crises. Emphasis was put on developing a better 
analysis and understanding of the “historical process.” It 
was generally agreed that Bakke, Weber, and Sears had to 
be put in a perspective of a general political economic 
crises. “It is important,” Butch Wing declared, “to realize 
what is the source of these problems and I think it is the 
system itself.” 

Wing, a former student of Hardy Frye added,“‘more and 
more of these types of attacks are going to be coming down. 
We have a responsibility to defend various affirmative 
action programs and programs on the campuses that were 
fought for and won in the past.”’ Wing noted that many of the 
programs here at Santa Cruz were exactly of this nature. 
There were some differences in how to attain the goals 
outlined. Frye, Wing, and Castillo explicitly argued against 
reliance on liberal state policies. Frye noted that during the 
Civil Rights movement “it became necessary for us to put 
pressure on the federal government” the movement “at no 
time” stopped “‘politicizing our communities while getting 
involved in federal programs.” 

Lucy Hessler argued that although “not very popular 
these days”’ her strategy was to “‘prevail upon”’ elements in 
the Congress and the adminstration. Similarly Hessler 
argued that organized labor too would respond to such 
pressure. Hessler, a veteran of the women’s sufferage and 
the Thirties industrial union drives, did however advocate 
“taking the struggle to the streets.” 

The symposium was put on by the Women’s Studies 
Collective, Black Students Alliance, Movimiento Est- 
udiantil Chicano de Aztlan, Asian American Students 
Alliance, the local NAACP, New American Movement, 
Labor Study Group, Chicanos in Health Education, and the 
SC Anti-Bakke Decision Coalition Organizing Committee. 
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Memories of selective service 


by Deck Hazen 


May 15, 1979— 

“This case. was initiated May 6, 1971, upon 
personal complaint of Captain JERRY MOREAU, 
Induction Officer, Armed Forces Examining and 
Entrance Station. He stated that Dechard Gardner 
Hazen, Selective Service Number 4-24-51-180, 
had appeared for induction as ordered. He had been 
found fully qualified, but had advised Captain 
MOREAU that he was going to refuse to be 
induct 


It’s hard to believe that just eight years ago I was facing 
five years in prison and a $10,000 fine. I had almost 
forgotten that experience, but the jolt of reading my FBI file 
(from which the above quote is taken), and the current 
discussion about reviving the draft, brings it all back. 

I wasn’t a radical back then, I didn’t have any particularly 
strong political views, it was just that, for a variety of 
reasons, I couldn’t see participating in the war. 

On July 24, 1969, four days after my 17th birthday, I 
duly registered at the Placerville draft board (I was living in 
Tahoe at the time). From that point began a series of 
conversations, arguments, letters, readings, trips to the 
Placerville board, the Oakland Draft Resistance Center, my 
attorney’s office in Sacramento, and a great deal of anguish. 

In Tahoe, my friends and I tried to organize a draft 
resistance and counseling center. The attempt was an 
abysmal failure; we had no experience, very little information, 
and it seemed that few young men in Tahoe were inclined to 
resist. I paid an attorney a $300 retainer fee and never saw 
him again. In retrospect, the whole affair seems like a string 
of bumblings, inadequacies, and confusion. 

On May 6, 1971 I was in the process of moving from 
Tahoe to Santa Cruz. We had been moving all night. My 
alarm clock went off at 3:00 am and after a cup of coffee and 
a few hits of speed, I began. the drive up to the Oakland 
induction center, 

I arrived early, so I spent a few hours hanging out at the 
Oakland draft resistance center that was conveniently 
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located across the street from the induction center. The 
office was sparse and cold, but even at that early hour there 
were a few people working. I talked with one of the staffers. 
He gave me a lot of support and prepared me for the coming 
ordeal. 

_ Around 8:00 we passed out leaflets in front of the 
induction center to the busloads of people arriving for 
induction. There were few takers, and one of our party 
almost got got into a-fight with some guy’s father who 
thought we were cowards and communists. 


‘I spent the rest of the day 
in my shorts waiting in 
lines to be poked, looked 
at, tested, probed, and 
generally degraded.” 


aia ma a ata ee en 
A couple of hours later, my scheduled time i and I 


trudged in the door. 

The place reminded me of a DMV office. There were 
counters and lines, and surly officials. I got my papers 
processed and spent the rest of the day in my shorts waiting 
in lines to be poked, looked at, tested, probed, and generally 
degraded. 

My blood pressure was high, from the speed, but that 
didn’t seem to bother my examiners. I also have a slight 
hearing deficiency in one ear, but that didn’t seem to register 
either. It was said at the time that if you can make it into the 
center, you are fit for induction. 

Before the induction “ceremony,” I told one of the 
officials that I intended to refuse induction. They ushered 
me into an officers’ office (I guess that was Captain 
Moreau—no one had name tags, and no one would tell me 
their name for my notes). 

The captain looked more and more disgusted as I told him 
that I was a conscientious objector, but to make it official 
they let me put my: clothes back on and a group of us went 
into the “ceremony” room, It was the only nice room in the 
building—soft carpets, brightly painted, wood furniture, 
curtains, and a couple of flags in front. 
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There were perhaps thirty of us in the room, lined up in 
two rows. The officiating officer read a statement to the 
effect; ‘“‘you are about to be inducted into the armed 
forces...please take one step forward.”’ Most everyone, save 
three, stepped forward. I don’t think I’ve ever been quite so 
scared as I was at that moment. 

“Refusal of induction is a felony—punishable by imprison- 
ment for up to five years or a fine of ten thousand dollars or 
both. This is your second chance.” 

They ushered out all those who had stepped forward, only 
the three of us remained— again, we stood our ground. They 
went through this routine a third time, and again, none of us 
stepped forward. The men in uniform scowled. 

The three of us were separated and led into separate 
rooms where we talked (or didn’t talk in my case) to the FBI 
agent. 

I felt very proud as I left that god-awful place—that, 
scared, and mad. 

The threat of imprisonment hung over my head for the 
next several years—until Carter’s amnesty, which, I assume, 
precludes prosecution. I could have been taken into custody 
at the induction center (as they did in New York—according 
to Arlo Guthrie in the song “‘Alice’s Restaurant’), but, 
perhaps because so many people refused induction in 


Considering my naivete, I must conclude that I was 
lucky. Many others were not. 


To this day I have not decided if mine was the proper 
strategy— applying for a CO status and refusing induction. I 
still don’t know what I would do if faced with that situation 
again. 

We will not return to 1969 if the draft is reinstituted. The 
government has learned much from its mistakes, and so 
have the anti-draft forces. One thing remains the same—if 
the draft is brought back, every young man (and perhaps 

young women) will be faced with that same decision. 

The only satisfation I get from going through the process 


is the knowledge that I'll be better prepared to deal with the 


draft if it comes up again. There are a lot of people out there 
like me—when this generation of potential draftees comes 
under the gun, we’ll be ready. 
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Strike continued 

Growers meanwhile have brought in as many as 1,000 - 
“scabs” in an attempt to break the strike and salvage the 
lettuce crop. Many of the strikebreakers are illegal aliens 
who have come from Mexico specifically to work this 
harvest and then return. The strikebreakers are being paid 
$4.12 ‘an hour by the growers. 

The US Immigration-and Naturalization Service (INS) 
has been criticized by the UF W for failing to apprehend the 
undocumented workers and send them back to Mexico. The 
union has even gone so far as to issue a listing of names and 
locations of illegals in an effort to prevent growers from 


continuing to hire them to break the strike. 


The growers maintain that they have no way of knowing 
which workers are illegal and that they do not knowingly 
hire illegal workers. They have also filed charges with the 


"Agricultural Labor Relations Board (ALRB), the state 


agency responsible for mediating labor disputes in agriculture, 
claiming that the UF W “fingering” of illegals violates those 
workers’ right not to strike. 

The UFW has countercharged that two of the largest 
growers in the Salinas Valley, Sun Harvest and California 
Coastal Farms, have “engaged in a systematic use of 
illegals for strikebreaking,” which is a violation of the farm 
labor law. 

The INS has responded to UFW criticism by accusing 
the union of changing its position of illegals “like a yo-yo.” 
Border Patrol Western Regional Director Edwin O’Connor 
claims that when the UFW has had a contract, it wants the 
border patrol to keep their hands off illegal aliens attempt- 
ing to join the union in order to work. But during a strike the 
UFW criticizes the border patrol for not arresting illegals. 
Said O’Conner, “we're not going to be stampeded into 
trouble.” 

Various progressive student groups and organizers have 
also criticized the union’s demands for continued border 
patrol raids against illegal workers, claiming that such 
action creates a greater division among documented and 
undocumented workers. : 

UFW Spokesperson Marc Grossman feels there is 
nothing inconsistent about the union’s position and says the 
union will continue to “defend the rights of illegal aliens to 
participate in representational elections.” But he added, 
“there isn’t a legitimate labor union in the country which 
will sit idly by and watch its strikes be broken. Nobody has 
the right to be a strikebreaker whether they be white, black, 
brown, pink, or polka dot.” 
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Despite pressure to step up its activity against illegals in 
the Salinas Valley, the INS has remained unresponsive and 
ineffective. Jose Morales, UF W strike coordinator tor Sun 
Harvest commented that the only time the border patrol 
raided the fields being struck was when U.S. Senator 
Harrison Williams (D-NJ) came to Salinas several weeks 
ago to hold subcommittee hearings on the strike. The border 
patrol has steadfastly refused to go into the labor camps 
where the great majority of illegals are located. They have’ 
also continued to arrest more illegals who haven’t crossed 
the UFW picket lines than those who have. 


Morales, a lettuce harvester who has worked for Sun . 


Harvest for ten years said, “we're not against anyone who’s 
looking for a job—it’s a right.” He also acknowledged his 
common Mexican heritage with many of the undocumented 
workers. “But we’re here in this country to get roots. I’ve 


been working in this country and paying taxes for ten years. 


“There isn’t a legitimate 
labor union in the country 
which will sit idly by and 
watch its strikes be broken. 
Nobody has the right to be 
a strikebreaker whether 
they be white, brown, pink, 
or polka dot.” 


It’s not fair for people to come in and destroy what we've 
been fighting for.” ; ; ? 

Although the flow of workers into the fields has not been 
decreased, and workers have been recruited to cross the 
picket lines, growers are still sustaining substantial losses. 
Lettuce harvesting is a very skilled activity and most of the 
skilled workers are on the picket lines. The replacement 
workers are generally inexperienced and are not as fast or 
adept at cutting and packing lettuce. This type of labor force. 
is particularly damaging to the growers because head letuce 
is a very delicate crop that must be cut almost immediately 
when it ripens and packed in a specific manner. 

The growers and local law enforcement agencies have 


_ also experienced high “security” costs—in effect the costs 
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of trying to shelter and isolate the strikebreakers from UF W 
pickets who attempt to explain the reasons for striking to 
them and persuade them to join the picket line. So growers 
who normally have workers harvesting several fields at once 
have only done one field at a time—ostensibly to “protect” 
workers from what is described as the “‘violence” of the 
picket lines. 

_ Morales feels that growers’ claims and media reports of 
picket line violence have been grossly distorted. The 
practice of non-violent struggle throughout the history of the 
UFW has given the farm workers “more power” says 
Morales. ‘“‘We know that if we turn to violence we will lose 
our support from the public.” Thus the growers have 
intentionally tried to provoke the strikers and distort the 
strikers’ actions. ‘‘Any car that they wreck, they can say we 
did it. They (growers) are paying people to destroy cars.” 

It is clear that the farm workers have suffered most from 
violence during the strike. During the Imperial Valley 
strike, UFW picket Rufino Contreras was shot and killed on 
the line. His murderers havé gone unprosecuted. And 
earlier this month shots were fired into pickets from inside a 
packing company owned by one of the lettuce firms being 
struck. 

Although Morales thinks that the police in the Salinas 
Valley have been more impartial and more understanding of 
the strikers than the Imperial Valley police, he nonetheless 
believes that “when a company wants to bother us they let 
the police do it.” Police harassment of the pickets is not 
uncommon when the workers leave the field, says Morales. 
Because the strikers are allowed only one hour to talk to 
workers. in the.camps after they (the workers) have returned 
from the fields, police often try to delay the pickets for as 
long as possible, checking their licenses and papers. 

Disparities in bail assessed to the two sides of the strike 
give an idea of the “‘justice” the farmworkers have received. 
While the suspects in the Rufino Contreras murder, who 
were later released were given bail of $7,000 UFW 
picketers arrested for throwing rocks have been assessed 
$20,000 bail and one striker was given bail of $5 000 for the 
“intention” of throwing a rock. 

_ Morales summed up what the strikers have been up 
against thus far: “The farmers have got everything—money, 
land, politics.” Nevertheless the strikers’ morale remains 
high, says Morales. “We are no richer but no poorer now, 
than at the beginning (of the strike)— we just continue.”’ And 
he adds, they will continue to strike for as long as 
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The economics of war: 
why enmv eraser. 


ane by Dan Haifley 


At the Warsaw Pact summit conference in Moscow last 
December, a proposal was given to the member nations to 
increase their military budgets by at least 3 percent. The 
Socialist Republic of Romania rejected this proposal, after 
which it transferred over $41 million directly out: of its 


ANALYSIS 


* military budget in order to raise the family welfare allow- 


ances. Lillian Willoughby, spokesperson for the Trans- 
national Collective of the Movement for a New Society in 
Philadelphia, stated that this was the first direct transfer of 
previously committed military funds she knew of since 
World War II. 

Since World War II, the US sic has spent over $2 
trillion on its defense establishment. For the fiscal year 
beginning October 1, 1978, the congressional budget for the 
Department of Defense (DoD) was over $116 billion. At 
that time the DoD’s requested budget for the fiscal year 
1979 was over $126 billion. 


Military dollars, despite their overwhelming figures, have 
the poorest track record for creating jobs out of all the 
federal, state, local and private sectors of the economy 
(except for the National Space and Aeronautics Admini- 
stration.) The Department of Labor in June, 1976 stated 
that for every $1 billion spent, the DoD creates 76,000 jobs 
(33,000 of which would be in the armed forces.) This is to be 

_compared to 139,000 jobs created for every billion spent on 
health and hospital services, 187,000 created in education 
and 112,000 created in personal Soest Oe manufac- 
turing. 


“Since World War II, the US 
alone has spent over $2 tril- 
lion on its defense establish- 


‘ment.?? 


Lloyd Dumas, professor of industrial engineering at 
the Columbia University, has traced the declining rate of jobs 
created per dollar spent on the military establishment to the 
inflationary pressures of the arms race. Although theoreti- 
cally inflation and unemployment are inversely propor- 
tional to one another (one increases while the other 
decreases,) these two phenomena do feed upon one another 


_ when dollars are spent on defense work. 


When the defense budget is drawn up, a demand for goods 
and services is created. Goods and services in the form of 
strategic and tactical weapons supply nothing of economic 
value to the public. They are neither consumption nor 
investment goods. Thus, a demand is created, but nothing is 
supplied: This excess of demand over supply creates 
inflation. 
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This, coupled with the monopoly which the current. 
military-industrial complex has on technological inno- 
vation and scientific talent, creates an inflationary trend for 
the US economy. We thus price ourselves out of the 


international and domestic markets, causing a decline in- 


civilian production. Hence we create unemployment. 

The inereasing rate of unemployment in the military- 
dependent sector of the economy is, by definition, due to the 
increasingly capital intensive nature of the nuclear weapon 
and other military related industries. : 

Since large military corporations do not transact in the 
“free market,” there is no incentive for them to minimize 
costs. Having already been awarded a:contract by the 


_ federal government, military-dependent industries can run 


up a bill of goods, then tack on a profit. This is vividly 
illustrated in the case of the Trident submarine program, in 
which submarine construction has experienced a cost 
overrun of 50 percent of-the initially set cost. 

Examples of employment cutbacks in the military sector 
are ominous. When the B-1 bomber program was cancelled, 
over 13,000 people in Southern: California alone found 
themselves suddenly jobless—5,000 of these people were 
highly skilled engineers. In the fall of 1977, Electric Boat, 
the company which produces the Trident submarines in 
Groton, Connecticut, laid off 3,000 workers. Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Company in Sunnyvale and Santa Cruz, 
despite an increase in prime military contracts from $552 
million in 1968 to $913 million in 1977, experienced a drop 
of employment from 31,000 to 16,000 workers during the 
same period. 

The Lockheed Santa ,Cruz facility, located on Empire 


_ Grade, itself went from an employment level of 650 in 


- 1968, to 342 persons in 1977. 


It is clear that the arms race, besides being a ticket for 
suicide, is economically wasteful. Money invested in 
civilian work, such as alternative energy research, produc- 
tion of general consumption goods, education, and health 
services, reap positive and substantial returns. These 
returns, per dollar spent, manifest themselves in employ- 
ment and available goods and services. Such research and 
development would flourish if given the technical advan-— 
tages that military-related work currently has. 

A direct transfer of money away from military use, as was 
recently done in Romania, is the easiest and most efficient 
method of directing skills and resources away from the 
military sector. 

Billions of dollars, however, are currently buried in the 
military stockpile of resources. Dismantling this stockpile is 
not a simple matter. It will be, in fact, a long and detailed 
process. 


National Conversion Strategy 


Conversion of military industries requires planning. Such 
planning would involve labor and management within the 
industry, and would take into account the needs and 
resources of the community in which the particular facility 
is operating. 

Planning would also necessitate an analysis of the trans- 
-ferability of job skills and machinery from military specific 
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to socially useful work. It would necessitate an analysis of 
what types of alternative work the facility should undertake. 

The groundwork for the conversion process has been laid 
out in two bills which are now before congress. __ 

1)The Defense Economic Adjustment Act(DEAA- HR ° 
1545.) Known as the McGovern- Mathias Bill in the Senate 
last year, this bill is being reintroduced in the Senate again 
this year by Senators McGovern and Mathias, and by 
Representative Ted Weiss in the House. If passed, this bill 
would establish Alternative Use Committees (AUC) at all 


major military facilities across the country. It would also 


“Conversion of military in-' 


dustries requires planning. It 
would take into account the 
needs and resources of the 
community in which the par 


‘ticular facility is operating.” 


establish a trust fund to provide for worker’s salaries during 
retraining and to finance local planning, and it would create 
a national Defense Economic Adjustment council in the 


federal government, which would redirect research and. 


development in military related industries to civilian use. 
This is a measure designed to aid defense-dependent 


economies during a crisis, such as a layoff or a shutdown - 


due to the loss of.a military contract. 


Alternative Use Committees would be set up at major — 
_ facilities to plan the conversion of those facilities. The 


AUCs would have equal representation from community 


people, labor, and management at the facility. An AUC © 


would be funded according to the number of employees at a 
facility. 

The Defense Economic Adjustment Council would be a 
part of the Executive Branch of the federal government. It 
would list prioritized possible alternative projects for con- 
version, and would publish a handbook: for use by local 
AUCs. 

2)The Defense Dependency and Economic Diversifica- 
tion Act (HR 3300). Introduced by Representative Chris 
Dodd of Connecticut, this bill would seek ways to diversify 
the economies of defense-dependent communities. Instead 
of focusing upon individual facilities (as the DEAA does), 
this bill provides for the long term conversion planning of 
the whole community. Fiscal crisis would not be a prere-. 
quisite for putting such a plan into effect. 

This bill would establish an Office of Economic Diversi- 
fication (OED) within the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, which was provided for in the Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. The OED would provide community 
groups with the talent and resources to plan for economic . 
diversification in their communities. It would also require 
prenotification of any reduction in military spending. 

Our Senators and Representatives need plenty of encour- 
agement to support this type of legislation. Write to them" 


‘and urge their support of these, and other conversion bills. 
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‘silence support those defects 


~ SO LONG UC 


Dear Editor, 

In less than a month, I'll be putting my 
UC reg card number into permanent retire- 
ment. I'll be graduating, that is. I guess I 
feel some compulsion, after five years at the 


‘University of California, to make a few 


closing remarks here. To my graduating 
class, I mean. 

Where are we going? Who gives a damn 
about us? Not the University. Don’t say 
the University. They just want us to be like 
them. They want us up to our ears in 
silverware sets and Mazdas. And IBM 
stock. We’re their consumers. We’ve con- 


ed to the consumer movement? 
Where are we going? If you’re a born 
painter, you’re probably going in for com- 


you’re.a gifted writer, you’re maybe head- 
ed for TV script school. If you’re an actor 
you’re probably already doing Lavoris 
commercial, or stuck in the revolving doors 
at the Rockefeller Center. 


to sell out. As a matter of fact, “most 
people can’t maintain a reasonable comfort 
level without selling out.” This was our 
first real take-home lesson from the UC. 

We got taught to survive America. We 
got taught to sit in separate American 
families in our separate American homes, 
watching the same thing on our separate 
American television sets. _ 

Everybody at the University acknow- 
ledges the need for change, but nobody 
wants to take the collective trouble to bring 
it about. Nobody wants to learn. We just 
want to affirm what we already know. 

Isn’t learning supposed to be a calculat- 
ed search for perfection? This should re- 
quire intelligence and flexibility. And 
vision. Who’s teaching vision today in our 
Universities? Who’s teaching us about 
responsibilities? Who’s teaching us about 
democracy? Not the University. Don’ t say 
the University. 

They don’t care where they put their 
money. (It’s. still in South Africa). They 
don’t care where they put their name. (It’s 
still on the Livermore Weapons Lab). 
They don’t care where they put our minds. 
And Democracy. Democracy in our 
University has taken on the role of an 
-ornate and detailed pipe-dream which oc- 
casionally emerges in our conversations. 
We’re taught to be loyal to our university. 

Where are we going? Can’t we choose 
this once? 

This is what has to happen. We need to 


University. We need to become loyal to 
the people living in the society, not to the 
society itself. These are the eternal things. 
these are the substantial things. I’m sorry 
University of California, but institutions 
are extraneous. They are mere clothing. 
And anybody who sees the clothing wear- 
ing out, but holds their piece and does not 
agitate for new clothing; then the or he is 
the disloyal one. 

We need to agitate. That’s my take- 
home lesson. We need new clothing. We 
need to recognize that the guilt of a defect- 


ive university and society does not alone lie 
on the shoulders of the people who actually 


work the organization, it lies with the 
whole body of students and citizens whose 


Melinda Welsh 
“University of California, Davis 
"816 K St. 


sumed here for years. So what ever happen - 


mercial art; if you’re an engineer, you’re . 
already lined up for the Livermore Labs; if 


Nobody at,this University taught us not 


become loyal to education, not to the 


MARILYN DOLL 


‘Dear Editor, ~ 

We are a group of citizens deeply con- 
cerned by the current drive to recall Marilyn 
Liddicoat. The wild-eyed radicals of UCSC 


" are attempting to gain the support of young 


and impressionable. students who all too 
willingly join in their leftist cause. 

In an effort to.show our pride and 
affection for Mrs. Liddicoat, we will be 
selling, for a limited time only, plush, 
huggable Marilyn dolls. These cannot be 
purchased in stores. They’re ideal for tots, 
and filled with: non-toxic polyfiber. All 
dolls: are brightly colored and. lovingly 
crafted. Interested parties should contact 
us at 429-4144. This once in a lifetime 
Marilyn Doll offer will not be repeated! 

‘Yours Truly, 

The official Marilyn Liddicoat Fan Club 
Santa Cruz Chapter 

F. Baddos 

Peggy Borgman 


Moug Easley 


DREAM WEAVER | 


Desr Editor, 

...and the j jig is up! We stayed at the Old 
Consciousness party way too, ugh, long, 
you know?! Meanwhile yrs: trooly is pick- 
ing up a head of steam, to speak, in my 


campaign for Dream weaver, and the 


timing is now for a story. We hope to bring 
in the Close Encounters Rescue Mission 
on trinity Sunday (6/10) (Cosmic town 
Hall Here in Sanity Cruz—Journey of 
Light—Psychedelic Education Network). 
Please! Please release now. Much light, 
wisdom, peace, humor, and of course, 
love, aeonically, me Janusaurah 
The Cosmic Lady 


EAT IT 
Dear Editor, 


We are writing in support of the prop- 
osed review of the relationship between 
City on a Hill Press (CHP) and the’ 
University. It is our hope that this review 
will include assessment of the paper’ s role 
in campus life. 

We do not feel it is unreasonable. to 
expect a school newspaper to reflect the 
interests of all students. Although CHP 
offers commendable writing, it is unfort- 
unate that the school paper fails to report 
on many items of interest to students. 
Many students would find a paper includ- 


ing reports of intra and extramural sports, . 


national and world news, health articles, 
and syndicated columns and comics worth 
purchasing. In addition to its editoral form- 
at, CHP could provide a valuable service 
by highlighting these neglected areas, CHP 
could perhaps have enough material to 
warrant daily publication. 

Such changes would have many bene- 
fits. Readers would’ be better informed 
about school activities and personalities. 
In addition, students who worked as writ- 
ers and editors for an expanded or a daily 
paper would get valuable experience. Those 


interested in journalism careers wouldesp- — 
ecially benefit. Also, a paper which more © 


accurately reflects student interests and 
activities would give prospective students 
and their parents a more complete impres- 
sion of life at UCSC. This school has many 
excellent but poorly publicized (and thus 
unknown) aspects. 


gry ein ectermentene\ prev sace on 


We hope the review of CHP’s relation- 
ship to the University will lead to students- 


_ examining the paper’s goals. We feel that 


broadening the appeal of CHP would be,an 
all around improvement to this campus. 


Sincerely, 
Norma Foltz 
Richard Condit 
VIOLIN CASE 
Dear Editor, 


I am a violinist. I carry a violin case 
around with me. I have carried a violin case 


around with me for 15 years, into airports, 
grocery stores, restaurants, men’s rooms 


all over the country—TI’ve carried that case 
through echelons of society high and low 
alike, and everywhere I have encountered 


_ the same dumb joke—“Hey, whatcha got 


in there, a aed gun? Haw, Haw, 
Haw.” 

But I am not witli this letter about my 
violin case, I am writing about the article 
“Going for Baroque” that appeared in the 
May 3rd issue of City on a Hill. You 
probably don’t know, not being a musician 
(obviously), that this kind of Grade B 
comedy is as old and unoriginal as people 
assigned with space, having nothing with 
which to fill the space, who consequently 


fill the space with nothing. Not only is the © 


article not funny, it flaunts the ignorance of 
its authors like the same anti-intellectual 
banner waved in my face by all those truck 
driver who are so anxious to hear about my 
machine gun. 

If you need someone qualified to write 
classical music reviews, J am ready and 
willing to serve. I wrote a weekly column 
for the CSU Dominguez Hills paper in 
1977, with acknowledged success. I don’t 
write highly technical commentaries, but 
neither do I insult the intelligence of my 
audience. I am a professional violinist, 
composer, conductor, and teacher. I just 
finished my MA in Music Composition at 
UCLA. 

If you can’t use me, you should find 
somebody else who knows what he’s talk- 
ing about, but please, I beg you, do not 
publish any more insulting claptrap by 


_ hostile ignoramuses. 


Yours, - 


Richard Toole 


SURREAL OMISSION 


Dear Editor, 
The following was bmitted from my 
review (“Stroll in the Alir, a surreal Suc- 


_ cess), please notice: 


Stroll in the Air is a play of stunning 
achievement that has turned out to be a 
prophecy for director John Hellweg, who 


ironically has also returned to earth in the. 


middle of one of his biggest triumphs by a 
denial of tenure care of the care of the 
chancellor...and the following was also 
omitted: the sheer obstacle course of Ion- 
esco’s set directions was achieved ingen- 
iously by Norvid Roos... 

My apologies to Norvid and John. 


Thank you 
Heidi Price 
UFW THANKS 
Dear Editor, 


The Santa Cruz UFW Support commit- 
tee wishes to thank the UCSC community 
for its Support so far in the UFW strike 
centered in Salinas. We have collected 
over $300 in cash and several hundred 
dollars in food donations from the UCSC 
community. The UCSC community has 
shown its solidarity also in the march and 


tally of three weeks ago organized by the 


FN Na RS BORN 


| UCSC MEChA, the Labor Study Group, 


and ourselves. But the strike is not over. 

The thousands of striking workers and their 

families need continued support. We urge 

you to continue to support the strike and 
our strike support activities. 

La lucha continua, 

. SC UFW Support Committee 


WHOLEHEARTED 
SUPPORT 


Dear Editor, 

First, congratulations for weathering a 
- well-orchestrated storm. It would have 
been surprising if not for the well-known 
obnoxiousness of the conservative forces 
involved. In fact, the steadily rising quality 
of CHP has made me want to write for a 
long time to comment about some factors I 
see as important in the Press's new liveli- 
ness and interest. 

The clean new Graphic format introduc- 
ed by Cindy Milstein, developed by Steph- 
en King, was a fine basis for more defini- 
tion in section, like Arts, known to receive 
insufficient attention in past years. To 
Brian McClure, section editor, much of the 
credit for developing this section. More 
writing has never bled over your journal's 
pages than that of McClure, Greenleaf (at 
last, some space devoted to a growing 
women’s arts movement!), and Young. 
Concerning feminism, by the way, have 
you ever made it public that your firm 
policy is to reject sexist advertizing? This 
has impressed me over the months; having 
worked with other publications, I can ap- 
preciate depth in a conviction that touches 
one’s printing budget. Other areas besides 
Arts section and women’s arts/issues that 
ought -to be mentioned are City news 
(superb Gonzo editor Oberholtzer is a 
freshperson!?) and the spirited cover gra- 
phics, most recently a subtly stunning 
image by Sharan Street (the “Livermore 
habit”) and the consistently intelligent, 
serious-to wicked cartooning of Anna Gre- 
enleaf. 

In closing, you have a publication of 
which you can be proud. Don’t take any 
shit. 

Patricia Bocage 


BREATHE DEEP 


Dear Editor, 

We at the American Lung Association 
are sorry to hear that the University may 
be eliminating the Whole Earth Restaur- 
ant. Our job is to promote good health. It is 
our feeling that the high-quality food and 
the no-smoking policy at the restaurant 
promote better health habit, and we sup- 
port them for it. 

In the event a change does occur we 
would suggest that at least a no-smoking 
policy be maintained. Non-smokers are a 2 
' to | majority in the general adult popula- 
tion the difference is even greater. In the 
interests of public health and the desires of 
the non-smoking majority we support a no- 
smoking policy. We also hope to continue 
dining in the Whole Earth Restaurant. 

Sincerely, 
Tom Burke, 
American Lung Association 
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Cadavers are 
Dying over 
Javier Hidalgo _ 


by Webster Hogeland 


Acknowledging their recent withdrawal from the political 
arena, the Cadaver party has reasserted its activist role in 
campus politics. The Party, still the fastest growing entity of 
‘its kind in the world, has unequivocally endorsed Javier 
Hidalgo for UCSC representative to the Student Body 
President’s Council. (SBPC). 


““We dove underground due to the grave state of affairs 
concerning the campus’s public image last winter.” said 
Dan Golden, Cadaver Minister of Propaganda. “But we’ve 
been busy, and our deadly political savvy can now be 
brought to bear in this race.” 

Cadavers emphasize Mr. Hidalgo’s wide experience in 
the field, and his willingness to take on the bureaucratic 
mentality so pervasive in the UC system. The Party pledges 


full support, both moral and physical for Mr. Hidalgo’s 


campaign. 

By way of explanation of the endorsement, Golden said, 
“Javier’s tough and unyielding stance in support of affirma- 
tive action programs and his ‘never say die’ approach to 
combating administrative double talk has earned him the 
respect and support of many campus leaders.” Golden 
paused and predictably added, “myself included, of course.” 

In view of Harry Fox’s easy victory last fall in a race for 
the same post, and ‘the Cadavers’ crucial role in that 
campaign, it is evident that Cadaver party support is not 
without consequence in campus political affairs. 

Golden characterized the other candidates in the race as 
“representing an elite corps of effete snobs, and besides, in 
my opinion, they’re just nattering nabobs of negativism.” 

Both Mr. Hidalgo and the Party stressed that unlike Fox, 
Mr. Hidalgo has no direct affiliation with the Cadavers. 

In summing up, Golden re-emphasized the Cadaver 
Party’s dedication to this issue: ““We’re serious about Javier 
Hidalgo, dead serious,” 


Correction for 
Tenant’s tips 


Last week’s ‘“Tenant’s Tips” contained a particularly 
glaring error for which we apologize and for which we here- 
and-now correct. Accidents will happen, and this one 
concerned the differences between month-to-month agree- 
ments and lease agreements. It should have read: ~ 

‘Written month-to-month agreements define such terms 


30-day period. While the terms of the rental are set at the 


rent increases and notices to vacate. 


written terms of the agreement.” 


as the amount of rent, its payment date, the number of 
tenants allowed, etc. in writing. They are usually based on a 


beginning of tenancy, any.of them can be altered if the 
landlord or tenant gives a 30-day notice of any change that 
is then agreed to by the other party. The main advantage of 
month-to-montn agreements is the flexibility they provide 
both-tenant and landlord. Month-to-month agreements are: 
useful to those tenants who are unsure of their plans. 
However, they will not provide you with protection from 


“Lease agreements differ from month-to-month agreements 
in that they establish the term of the rental contract for a 
definite period of time, usually for six months or a year. 
Once the lease is signed by both parties no part of it can be 
altered until the lease expires unless both parties agree to 
the change in writing. Leases benefit the landlord by 
providing assurance that the rental will be occupied for a 
specific length of time. In turn, they give tenants the security 
of knowing their rent cannot be raised during the lease 
period either, providing the tenant does not break any of the 


~ Cadaver party, a heated affair 


Fast for the farmworkers. 


On Tuesday, June 5, UCSC students will have a chance 
to show their solidarity with and support for the farm 
worker’s struggle in the Salinas Valley. 

Each UF W striker is currently supporting her or himself 
and family on $50 per week in union strike support funds. 
Many have been on strike for the better part of four months. 
Your support is desperately needed. 

Students who are on the campus meal plan may donate 
the meals they would normally receive at Saga on that day 
for the benefit of the UF W strike support fund. By giving up 
their meals at Saga, students will have the opportunity to 
show their appreciation to farm workers for providing the 
food that feeds us all. At the same time, students can express 
their support for the farm workers’ demands for a wage that 
will enable them to feed themselves as well as all of us. 

Organizers will be present at all the college cafeterias 
beginning tonight, Thursday, through Saturday night to sign 
up those interested in participating. 


On Tuesday night, after the “fast” at 6:30 pm in the Merrill 
Dining Hall, “Las Mejicas,” a dance-folk group will 
perform, to be followed by a raffle and the film “Fighting for 
Our Lives”—a vivid description of the farm workers’ 


struggle. All students participating in the meal plan benefit” 


will be invited to these festivities. Those students who are not 
on the meal plan or who did not participate are also invited 
to join with us and to support the UFW with a dollar 
donation. Refreshments will be available. 

Raffle tickets for a wool poncho and several other 
valuable door prizes will be sold at the tables set up in the 
college cafeterias, and are also available, as is further 
information, by calling Vince at 423-0637, Mark at 425- 
7621, or John at 426-4943. . 

Remember: Boycott all iceberg lettuce; Boycott Chiquita 


‘Bananas! Sponsored by MEChA, University: Christian 


Fellowship, Labor Study Group. 


—Vince Valvano 


Outlaw discrimination against students 


Legislation that would outlaw discrimination in housing « — 


against students (Assembly Bill 224) has passed the 
Assembly and a Senate committee in Sacramento. It now 
has to be approved by the full Senate, if it can be signed into 
law. 

If passed, AB 224 would add student status to the list of 
qualifications a landlord can not use in deciding whether or 
not to rent to a prospective tenant. This list already includes 
race, sex, and marital status. A student who felt s/he had 
been denied housing because of student status could take a 
landlord to small-claims court and receive at least $500 in 
damages. What problems could legislators possibly have 
with this bill? ee, 

There’s only one problem: the California Association of 
Realtors, one of the most powerful lobbies in Sacramento, is 
set ‘on killing the bill. Lead by their super-lobbyist Doug 
Gillies, who many feel is the most effective in the Capitol, 
the realtors are reminding doubtful Senators about the 
campaign contributions they received last year, and are 

-dangling offers of big money for future campaigns before the 
senators’ faces. Having defeated similar bills before, the 
realtors are confident of doing so again. 


The Student Lobby, the Sacramento group that nursed the 
bill through the Assembly, needs your help. 

To counteract the influence big money wields, students 
have only one tool: public pressure. There’s no better way of 
guaranteeing that the Senate will kill AB 224 than by not 
writing to your senator. Politicians, as a general rule, want 
to be reelected. If they get enough letters, they have to listen. 

Senator Robert Nimmo, whose district includes UCSC, 
is not running for re-election. He has said he will not vote for 
AB 224, and there is little hope that public pressure will 
get him to change his mind. 

This does not mean, however, that nothing can be done. 


’ There are 40 senators, many of whom have not taken a: 


position on AB 224. What you can do is to write to the 
Senator from your home district, if Santa Cruz is not your 
permanent residence. Let him/her know that you're concern- 
ed about AB 224, and urge him/her to vote for it. 

All you have to do is write to your Senator, State Capitol, 
Sacramento, CA., 95814. If you don’t the realtors will win 
for sure. 

Contact the Student Lobby Annex: at x2934 for more 
information. —Ben Slay 


el 
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. by Anna Greenleaf . 


In this quarter’s Politics of Rape course, women examined 
the. contexts, discussed myths, found a harsh awareness, 
and anger. Last Thursday the intellectual and musical gift 
of De Clarke catalyzed that process into an unforgettable 
performance. The power soared and never came down, 
brought a roomful of women to their feet and together, 
hugging former strangers; one of the women said, “This had 
got to be heard!” 

There is great excitement among many feminist artists: the 
work done is seen as the building and sharing of a culture. I 
had been thinking along these lines as I walked through the 
trees. In the modest setting of the Ensemble Room crowded 

_ with women, I read the “liner notes” Clarke and co-vocalist 
Michelle Olea had written. ‘“We must let our voices carry 
far when we hear the word.” Would there be new voices, a 


new word, eh 
ee ear ee) 
Lady Blues, the opener, was camp theater. Olea reclined 
atop the classroom-upright in bathrobe, curler cap, and 
fuzzy booties (the infantilization of the male-identified 
woman?), wearing an angel’s smile; as Clarke’s honky-tonk 
. ' piano, hesitant at first, found its stride, Olea sat up and 

. proceeded to define A Lady: 

“Take off your crinoline and let down your curls,” she 
belted like a purring Harley; ‘Ladies are incapable, ladies 
are rapeable, they don’t go out at night; ladies are so pure 
and demure and secure—and they don’t know how to fight.” 
. “Michelle’s voice is unique, strong and low; the song was 
really written for her,” says Clarke, characterizing it as “a 
romp, a sort of manifesto of unLadyness, celebating being 

able to care less,” an important thing to celebrate indeed 

; the r-definition built by the presentation: by 
Meairis to be ladies, quiet, nice, and 
x; why would anyone want to 
Beyond tounter-definition 
ication sought in each 
Melippers to reveal t- 


somewhat self-deg 
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The politics of rape and the 
epiphany of an artist 


fore the audience’s acclaim), say that the anger of the song, 
its depression, was only resolved when it was fitted with 
Word. The transition between the songs brings to mind 
Tommy, and Word is perhaps the most Who-like of the lot. 


Though Clarke believes, rightly, that it would be best with 
full electric treatment, the two voices managed the energy of 
this allegory in which “a woman woke up and she said a 
word, a word that she’d never heard before,” a new word for 
freedom. On this piece, designed as a madrigal/spiritual, the 
vocals begin contrapuntally, communicatively, build, and 
build. A senior in Linguistics, Clarke writes, “...having a 
clear clean history of worth and identity, knowing your own 
name and valuing it—all that: it doesn’t go well into the 
words we know.” ‘ 

‘The personal and emotional reality of women’s lives, what 
is shared between listener and performer, is the life-force of 
women‘s music. Clarke’s next song, Take Back the Night, 
no relation to Holly Near’s of the same name, starts stiff and 
fussy-sweet setting she calls “chamber music” —appropri- 
ately to its message of “‘stay indoors.” TB7N enumerates 
“all the tacky cliches: be good (nothing happens to good 
girls), close your eyes, and first and foremost, be afraid,” 
comments Clarke, who wrote it for a close friend. The 
chorus mourns; not picky now, but blues/gospel, full- 
throated, it addresses a “sister,” encouraging her to learn to 
shout, get angry, fight, “take back the night.” The sister 
answers with her need for stars, for solitude, but I lock the 
door. Now the chorus picks up, almost marches, and carried 
by Olea’s. powerful studio-trained contralto, sweeps the 
listening sister along in courage: validating rage, exhorting it 
to take form. This was the song most personally satisfying to 
Clarke, representing subtlety, tempo-variation, and pleas- 
ing her friend: “She was glad to have words placed around 
the form of her feelings to make them visible.” 

Heat had come into Take Back the Night. That fire burned 
high in Hyman, the final song. Although Clarke is not a 
member of an organized Goddess religion and “‘wouldn’t 
want to misrepresent their ritual,” the beauty and passion of 
the chorusing “Blessed Be”’ in this feminist hymn seemed 
only capable of honoring a Deaty. The fire burned, but the 
winds in it were fresh and clear as ice: “I will say what I see 
while I have eyes to see.” The exaltation of Hymn and those 
words express for Clarke what “‘the process of becoming 
aware of rape” has meant for her and her art. “First you 
don’t see it, or run away from seeing it; then when you have 
to see it, you fight; then you see so much there is a point near 
despair...and if out of that you can be angry, you can spring 
up. The song came from a semi-religious moment of 
feminist anger! If you see that you.can’t fall from there, you 
must fly from there, there are’ strong winds in that place— 
you can pick up and move again.” This faith, like advocacy 
of forceful resistance, pervades this body of music and 
words. 

The performance, for the musicians, was “intense, first, 
because rape is intense. The humiliation of a woman is 
intense, brutality against women and its encouragement by 


’ our culture, these are intense things. Second, it is. OK and 


must be seen as OK for women to be intense without being 
called crazy (paranoid, disturbed), humorless (also castra- 
ting bitch), or ridiculous (‘serious-little-thing-aren’t-you’). 
Women’s anger has been invalidated; this must stop.” 
‘Also for the audience was this concert intense. “When 
people are involved and touched like that, running around 
and hugging each other—that’s what a performer wants, to 
see that it’s made a difference.” De Clarke however speaks 
for a feminist as well-as a performer: “The power coming 


. from the audience, their joy, anger, sorrow, unity, that was 


what it was about...there is nothing more powerful than 
women really speaking to each other. A“‘moment of truth” 
occurred for Clarke that she finds somewhat frightening... 

“T have written for years and years...was always infatuated 


@ with rock and roll; when I was young I had to wish to be a 
‘man. It would be good for little girls to have rock and roll 
heroines...” She suffered public ‘school, did music, wrote, 


me ve a truck for a while in LA. Now she wants to place 
we ¢ and words around the form of women’s feelings; is 

ing risks (a tape to Olivia records), hopes to play a 
inefit for the new UCSC:Women’s Center, An important 
t 8ppears to have found her voice.O 
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Warmth 


by Jess Grant 


The people that sit inside the Cooperhouse proper— 
those that have passed through the wrought iron gate and 
who have been seated by the maitre d’hotel—are drinking 
tall drinks in the shade of brightly colored umbrellas. Their 


diamonds on the wooden tables; their food goes for the large 
part uneaten; their talk is small and conceals little or no 
undercurrent. they lay inert, like an anthropological pasteup 
of lethargic lizards, and for the moment the people define 
that singular bourgeois affectation known as “Having a 
Good Time.” 

The street is a warm bazaar sweetly perfumed with the 
activity of life. White heels flash to the rhythm of the 
sidewalk and skins of many kind are struck to the beat and 
backbeat of an invisible yet intangible lifeforce. And in the 
vortex of this maelstrom is the heartbeat of that lifeforce; the 
jazz band Warmth, led by grey-haired vibraphonist Don 
McCaslin. 

McCaslin enjoys playing outdoors. He’s been doing it 4 
to 7 days a week, ever since the Cooperhouse’s owner Max 
Wellan opened the sidewalk cafe in 1972. “For the music 
business, that’s a long time to be playing in one place,” 


observes McCaslin, who has remained the only constant ann 
amidst a perpetual flux of personnel. Things have improved 

since the early years when he fronted a 4-piece band for $30 ~~~ 
a day: he now draws upon a pool of more than a dozen top- 

flight musicians for his afternoon sessions. f, 


Warmth has made 3 albums in its 7 years of existence. 
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Financed by Wellan, the records have sold well on a local At last WILLIE NELSON and 
level. The first album contained several original tunes by LEON RUSSELL are together 
McCaslin. “For a couple of years,” he says, “ after I quit on a two-record set, 
teaching (high school English) and before I was a jazz 

~ musician, I was a hippy...I wrote a whole book of songs. I Including pop & country 
would like to do more of those originals—someday, I hope standards that will ; 
to be able to.” For now, he compromises by playing songs that appeal to music lovers, 


people are familiar with: Duke Ellington for his own of all ages. 
generation, and the Crusaders for the present. 

Like many of the musicians in Warmth, McCaslin has 
commitments aside from his Thursday through Sunday job 
at the Cooperhouse. “I play day and night to make a living. I 


play a lot and make a little each Big. At the end of the week, Tickets available for y ONE for the ROAD 
maybe I got enough to buy my gasoline. I don’t even have Kuumbwe Jazz pocese? Sey 
time for jam sessions.” As a final testament to his endur- Center. eGatatenr Life/Sioux City Sue 
ance, he claims to have never missed a day at the | Summertime /Detour 
Cooperhouse due to illness. 


McCaslin attributes his good health toa training program 
developed by the the band’s coach, which he has followed | 
for the past 30 years. “It’s very rigorous. We have the 4:20 
jog every morning. I get up at 4:17 because as band leader I 
do the band prayer. Since I reached the age of fifty, 
however, I’ve been doing the astro-jog, which means that I 
can lie in bed and project.” 

The program also involved cutting back on one’s eating, 
breathing and sleeping. “The way we do it,” explains 
McCaslin, “‘is we sleep one less wink each night, and chew 


don’t have to sleep at all—you play all the time and you’re 
perfectly healthy.” A bit confused, I pointed to the beer he 
was drinking. “‘Oh, that’s Hungarian mineral water. We 
don’t drink alcohol; part of the coach’s program, you 
know.” 

After nearly 20 years of association, McCaslin and 
vocalist Jim Lewis (well-known for his rendition of “Kansas 
City”) have never asked each other a personal question. 
Percussionist Frank E. Castellanos doubles as the band’s 
Sargeant at arms, and is in the process of translating the 
band rules from the original stone tablets (given to McCas- 


lin on Mt. Houmenoum by the “great hand that comes out of ' ] 5] '@) Pacific Avenue 
the sky”), which were written in Medieval Spanish. 
The band’s sartorial guru, bassist James Hater, is Santa Cruz 


,everything you always wanted in a white jazz musician; 
classic, cool, and in gharge of the band uniforms. Eff Sharp 


_ plays trumpet occasionally; his father, Gee Sharp, retired 3 i 
several years back because he couldn’t handle the ene Kings P laza Shopping Center 
training. The rest of the band deserves a mention too: Irvin é 
Louilette, Jim Dalton, Bill McCord, and John Thompson | Capitola 
make percussive noise, Brad Hect makes metal and breath 


noise, Tomas Obomsawin, Dave O’Conner, Tom Moller- 
ing, and Steve Bermen all make string noise. | Ms 
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PRIMAVERA 
GALLERIES 
& BOOKSHOP 


CLOSEOUT: 20% OFF ALL BOOKS 
AT BOTH STORES: 314. Capitola 
Avenue, Capitola, and Totem Books, | 
- 2600 Soquel Ave., S.C. 


SANTA CRUZ. 
608 FRONT STREET AY SOQUEL AVENUE © 426.0187 
7.OAVS Faw item (Fa Sat 7am promre) 


~MUSIC AND DANCE FROM 
>. WEST JAVA | 

Friday, June 1 8:00 p.m. UCSC 
Performing Arts Theatre 


Tickets $3.5 
Genera 
$2.50 
Students 


& Seniors 


At UCSC 
Box Office 
or at the Door 


PREGNANT? 
Pregnancy screening & counseting 

by supportive & informed counsel: 
ors. Referrals for ‘adoption. abor- 

tion. & pregnancy birthcare: abor- 

tion app'ts. available:CONFIDENTIAL 

S.C. Women’s Health Center -. ‘ 

250 Locust Street. Call 427-3500 tor . 
$ information & times... . 


SBPC Elections are a Joke 


Don’t get fooled! 


This has been a public service announcement 
courtesy of City on a Hill Press 


ices 
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Weird dreams, 
Short-circuit 


by Diana Hembree 
“If human life has no meaning, why, then, do we not all 
commit suicide? —Albert Gamus, 1942 
Culture and Politics 
horrors of World War II marked the end of a 
world; to the post-war writers, all reality was suspect. 
Their plays reflect the chaos and spiritual dis- 
integration of late 20th century society. Unable to “explain” 
the world, authors, confronted with a void between the 
world and themselves, came to believe in the essential 
absurdity of existence. In the avant-garde tradition of Jarry 
and Apollinaire, dramatist Eugene Ionesco wanted to put 
his audiences in a state of shock. To do so, he tried to smash 


the illusion of stage reality in his plays. oy 
“Conventional theater seems to me a little ridiculous, 


. even painful,” he wrote. “Realism is outside of reality. Our- 


truth lies in dreams, in the imagination.” 

Cinema’s radical experiments with time and space had 
also revolutionized modern writing. Like many playwrights 
of his generation, Ionesco was fascinated with the “absurd” 
comedies of Chaplin, Buster Keaton, the Marx brothers, 
and Rene Claire. Rejecting conventional drama and its 
“false reality,” Ionesco’s plays were to become known as 
products of a French “Theatre of the Absurd.” 

In Ionesco’s theatre, sight is often as important as sound. 
By creating such characters as Roberte II (whose face, with 
three noses and six eyes, resembles that of a Mesopotamian 
goddess), he employs a “‘scenic”’ language in an attempt to 
short-circuit logic and appeal to the subconcious. 


At The University 


On his first day as a guest professor at UCSC, Ionesco 
discussed the contemporary crisis in language that he 
explored in his early plays. 

“My first play, The Bald Soprano, was the basis of all my 
later work,” he explained. Ionesco was inspired to write the 
piece while trying to teach himself English with a French- 
English conversation manual. Rather than learning English, 
he wrote later, he learned such stupifying facts as “The 
week has seven days.” Ingenuously, Ionesco informs us that 
he decided to write a play to share these essential truths— 
but something went wrong. For his heroes, a Mr. and Mrs. 


' Smith, reality has become alarmingly unpredictable. 


Because Tonesco’s heroes. are middle-class Britains, 


_. Many critics believed the play to be a satire on the English 


bourgeoisie. Ionesco countered that the characters could as 
well have been Russian, Portuguese, or French: “The play 
concerned, above all, a sort of universal petty-bourgeois, 
the person of borrowed ideas, slogans, cliches, conformity 
in all ways... The Smiths, the Martins...don’t know how to 
think because they don’t know how to feel; they are nothing 
but ‘the others,’ interchangeable.” 

In addition to its critique of the universal petty-bourgeois, 
The Bald Soprano satirized conventional theatre even in its 
subtitle: “‘an anti-play.” The characters talk to the audience, 
or suddenly fall asleep—strategems to remind the spectators 
that the theatre is always unreal, an illusion. _ 

“What I really wanted to do...was to make a piece in 
which language was meaningless, said lonesco. He added 
that in the beginning he was shocked by the laughter from 
the audiences because “it was a play about the tragedy of 
language.” 

Ionesco’s second play, The Lesson, involves a psychotic 
professor who has killed forty students a day for twenty 
years—“‘and whose maid is continually surprised by each 
new murder.” As the lesson begins, the female student is’ 
confident and healthy, the professor timid and mild. Her 
spirit is broken, however, as the professor becomes increas- 
ingly sadistic. : 

“The play is about the dictatorship of language,” Ionesco 
explained. “The professor corrupts a language in order to 
abuse and gain power over his students...” Asked whether 
the play had a certain “lesson,” Ionesco smiled and raised 
his hands, palms out: “Distrust wolves and professors!” 

Tonesco has written nearly forty plays, if one counts his 
“shorts” and ballet/film scenarios. He stated that his early 
intention was to create an “abstract model” for the theatre: 
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plays like The Bald Soprano and The Lesson could almost 


be charted as “an ascending curve of conflict...terminating 


in paroxysm and fiasco.” Later plays, such as Victims of 
Duty and A Stroll in the Air, are more autobiographical, 
drawing upon his personal mythology of dreams and 
Childhood memories. 

“My personal mythology includes one dream in which I 
am curled in a foetus position and sailing through space a 
transparent bubble. I could see stars and comets swishing by 
...I was a child and had my double with me, an older version 
of myself. We finally land on the planet Mars, on which 
everyone speaks Italian (why, I don’t know). Naturally, I 
couldn’t communicate at all... This theme of flying recurs in 
many of my plays...” 

Ionesco compared his early plays to abstract paintings, 
but said that his later plays, such as Amedee of How to Get 
Rid Of It, were more personal: “works in which I explored 
certain fundamental obsessions.” 


How To Get Rid of It 


In Amdee, a middle-aged couple is frustrated by an 
enormous cadaver that has been growing steadily in their 
living room for t7 years. To Ionesco, the cadaver symbolized 
both “the passage of time and the nameless guilt we all 

feel.” He added that these symbols only became clear after 
reflection: 

“The giant corpse first appeared to me in a nightmare...We 
think in images and later translate into symbol and metaphor.” 
*  Tonesco said that Amedee dissatisfied him because “I had a 
corpse in my arms and didn’t know how to get rid of it!” He 
“added that his dilemma took concrete form when the theatre in 
which Amedee played was sold; everything was auctioned 
away—except for the giant artificial cadaver. 

“No one wanted it, not even as a gift,” said Ionesco, shaking 
his head. He laughed unexpectedly. “‘Finally the director hit 
upon the solution. He bought ten suitcases, chopped the 
cadaver into little pieces, and packed them in the suitcases. 
Then, secretly, late at night, he drove the suitcases to the 
Seine and threw them in. He said afterwards that he felt like an 
assasin, as if he were getting rid of a real corpse.” 

Ionesco concluded his first session by remarking wryly 
that he hoped he had not bored us too—“*but if I did, do not tell 
me too loudly.” 

Tonesco appears to like discussing his work with students in 
the class at the university. Often, when asked about a certain 
passage, he reveals its source with moving candor. He 
discussed, for example, a scene in The Chairs in which anold 


, woman wails that her son (if he ever really existed) left home 


after blaming his parents for “the dead birds in the Street, all 
the dead birds.”” Asked whether this passage was inspired by 
dreams ‘or childhood memories, Ionesco said no, it was 
actually inspired by his daughter, Marie-France: 

“It concerns the first discovery of evil in the world.., My 
daughter had seen the severed heads of cows and pigs in the 
country. She was horrifed and didn’t want to eat. We told her 
that just as plants grew back when we ate them, so did cows 
and pigs. For some days things went back to normal. Then one 
day she said accusingly, “It’s not true what you said! You do 
kill animals when you eat them!”’, and cried. She was ‘very 
upset and didn’t eat meat for a long time. So that passage comes 
directly from the hurt of Marie-France.” 

In his lecture, “Culture and Politics,” Ionesco expounded 
his view of politics as a corrupting force “which should, 
however, make possible the flowering of art and culture.” 
Discussing the U.S.S.R, he was frankly anti-communist, a 
stance that apparently originated during Stalin’s purges in the 
forties. He believes that Western governments are also 

“petrified and absurd”, crushing individuals in their state 
machinery. Declaring “politics is evil,” he explained that he 
disliked political struggles for their “fanaticism.” 

“Anguish is the key to our lives and comportment; it is 
the essence of things, the authentic life...I am brother to all 
men by my ‘anguish; I am comrade or enemy by my 
politics.” ; 

Ionesco believes that art, religion, and psycho-analysis 
help us understand ‘the monster within us’ that causes 
wars, tortures, and genocide. He added that “spiritual 
calm” was very different fromthe calm of unconsciousness, 
from which one will awake in despair—sick, old lonely, 
poor, moribund.” (1) 
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Panhandle 
heaven 


by Ben Klein 


[ his stunning new film, Days of Heaven, director 


Terrence Malick’s portrayal of isolation and loneliness 
is brilliantly performed by Brooke Adams (Aby), a 
woman torn between the love of two men. Her husband 


(Sam Sheppard) provides her with a home, security and . 


love while her lover (Richard Gere) allows the child in her to 
be free. Although both men offer her a different type of love, 
neither type is sufficient enough for Aby, who spends most 
of her time between the two. 


Review: 


Set shortly after the turn of the century amongst the 
flowing wheatfields of the Texas Panhandle, the story of 
Aby and her two lovers is a genuine slice of midwestern 
Americana. ; 

The film begins as Aby leaves the newly industrialized 
city of Chicago with her lover Bill and his younger sister, 
Linda (Linda Menz). The youthful trio hop freights to the 
wheatfields where they earn their bread helping to-harvest 
the yearly crops. As “‘the farmer” becomes attached to this 
fine woman, the three remain with the outfit through the 
winter. The courtship between Aby and “the farmer”’ begins 
and leads to eventual marfiage. 

It is not until midway thraugh the film before the notion of 
loneliness first begins. Until this point (and hereafter) the 
audience remains interested in the progress of the film by the 
spectacular and breathtaking photography of Jacob Brack- 
man, who captures the beauty and simplicity of the plains. 
There are many close-ups of regional wildlife as well as a 
beautiful array of shots panning the rolling brown fields of 
the midwestern plains. The overall effect of the brilliant 
photography greatly increases the strength and flow of the 
film, allowing the movie to become a visual feast. This 
monumental portrayal of America’s vastness is due to the 
combined efforts-of Brackman and the articulate and 
perceptive minds of editor Billy Weber and color consultant 
Bob McMillan; together they create an astounding visual 
effect in Days of Heaven. 

Not until after the annual harvest does the plot emerge 
and one begins to clearly see the differences in the 
interpersonal relationships between the three central char- 
acters. 

Malick provides an innovative aspect to the film by 
employing Linda Menz (the younger sister) in a narrative 
role. She does well in her role of a tomboyish 13 year old 
concerned with the people in the now emerging relationship. 

There is an apparent friction between the two men as each 
feels compelled to gain the full attention of Aby. Richard 
Gere’s sincere performance of the brash and youthful Bill 
defines the character into a more believable man. Within 
this increasingly competitive situation, Malick shows the 
obvious differences in social class and values between the 
two men. 

At times the movie is frustrating, as the confrontation 
seems that it shall never be resolved. In spite of this, the film 
flows smoothly with increasing ease until its finish. 

As the plot progresses, the notion of loneliness emerges. 
Each character must personally shed his/her self image in 
hopes of overcoming the evident isolation and loneliness. 
The photographic representation of American vastness 
supports the inner conflict we must ail face. 

All hopes of a peaceful resolution are crushed in the 
apocalyptic scenario of fire and locusts. From this point the 
film. becomes saturated with strong and overt tones of 
destruction. 

Although each character is incapable of dealing with the 
problem of isolation, the director leads us to believe that 
Linda will be successful in overcoming this emptiness. 


Days of Heaven, directed by Terrence Malick, produced 
by Arnold Schwartznegger, starring Richard Gerey, dis- 
tributed through Crash and Burn Industries. 
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The Screaming Memes are not an Ancient Greek myth. 
The Screaming Memes are not a nervous disorder. They are 
not the Pentagon’s latest air defense weapon. They are a 
group of outrageous comedians opening their original new 
shows Friday and Saturday, June 1 and 2, at Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center in Santa Cruz. ; 

The Memes open their second season with a unique 
combination of whacko comedy, zany improvisation, slicing 
satire, and sweet, sweet music. People prefer the Screaming 
Memes 3 1/2 to 1 over the other leading brand of cheap 
thrill. And everybody has a good time. Laugh ‘til it hurts as 
the Edible Sports Network presents the Ferrell’s Donut- 
Eating Championship Bout, and the UBS ‘Wake-up 
America, Good Morning” ‘News Report, plus a special 
appearance by Buddy Hollycost and the High Voltage 
Tones. Improvisations from audience suggestions are per- 
formed throughout the show. 

Critics have compared the Memes to The Committee 
from San Francisco and Saturday Night Live. “The 
Screaming Memes have few if any detractors.”, says 
County Supervisor Gary Patton. ‘I welcome them to 
return,” says David Thiermann, former Good Fruit Com- 
pany proprietor. 

Performances continue the following weekend, June 8 
and 9. Two weeks only! Showtime is 9 p.m. Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center is located at 320-2 Cedar St., Santa Cruz. 427- 
2227. Tickets are $3. Sorry, no Master Charge. For further 
information, dial 411 and ask for the number of the Dream 
Inn or just call 423-4330. : 


Tonesco/Shorts, four I-Act plays by the French playwright 
Eugene Ionesco, will be performed this Thursday through 
Sunday (May 31-June 3) at the Performing Arts Drama 
Studio, 105-A, at 8 p.m. In addition there will be two 10 
p.m. performances Friday and Saturday. All tickets are $1 
at the door and seating is limited.. 

Directed by Christopher Marlowe, this production marks 
the last event of the Fete Ionesco which has taken place all 
month in honor of the playwright’s presence on campus. 
Two of the plays will be performed in English and two in 
French. The French productions have been chosen for their 
easy language accessibility and their visual qualities. A 
synopsis will also be provided in the program. 


Brian Arsenault’s Arsenault, a senior recital in a 
new genre, will be apprearing around the per- 
forming arts theater. The show, which is an alloy of 
the modern dance and the musical comedy, will be 
held at 8 pm, Sunday, June 3 and Monday, June 4. 


Arsenault has taken the modern dance concert 
format and added transition pieces to make a 
show which is one cohesive unit. He also borrows 
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_from musical comedy certain uses of weight, time, 


34 
stateless 


Esoteric 
shorts 


—B. Fury 


Mr. and Mrs. Ionesco attended a special performance 
given for visiting high-school students last Saturday: Fol- 
lowing the show the world-renowned playwright answered 
questions posed by the audience and cast. Mr. Ionesco 
expressed his delight about. the production and added that 
the direttion was excellent and the characters very well 
portrayed. 


space, and of courge, song, to produce an evening 
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he hopes will be entertaining for all attending. To - 


accomplish this, he has produced a show which is 
sometimes funny, sometimes serious, sometimes 
thought provoking, yet always dynamic and fast 
moving. 

For more information call 429-2031. 
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UCSC students have the opportunity on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 4 and 5, to select next year’s undergraduate 
fepresentative to the Student Body Presidents’ Council, and 
to indicate how they feel.about the University’s relationship 
with its nuclear weapons labs. 

The Student Body Presidents’ Council (SBPC) acts as the 
official student voice on statewide issues. Council members 
“are the only students the Regents will let speak at their 
meetings. The SBPC has access to all the information the 
Regents are privy to. It appoints students to sit on statewide 
committees, and sets policy for the Student Lobby in 
Sacramento. 


Ben Slay 
In running for this position, I hope to publicize two issues: 
alternative education at Santa Cruz must be protected, and 
student monies must be taken out: of South Africa. If I’m 
elected, I’d do my best to see both of these things realized. 
I promise not to be a screw-off like the Cadaver Party. 


contribute less to the University’s coffers. Collectivé-bar- 

gaining between the administration and UC employees will 

significantly alter the academic and political environment 
here. Student fees will go up. We must be prepared to deal 

-with these changes. 

- We must fight to see that student rights and needs are 

protected in this new environment. Higher fees, when they 

come, will make today’s ideas of affirmative action obso- 
lete; tuition will have to be progressive to ensure that Third 

World and low-income people can get in here. We have to 
fight for student employees’ right to unionize. We have to 
support the Student Lobby in Sacramento. 

Locally, we have to-strongly protect alternative education 
at Santa Cruz. If enrollments keep dropping here, the other 
campuses will be able to take away our resources or force us 
to close down. Financial pressure can kill the creativity and 
‘innovation that has made UCSC what it is. And the UCSC 
administration, prodded by system-wide bureaucrats, may 
turn us into a “Baby Berkeley,” destroying much of our 
individuality in their attempts to make us more “marketable.” 

‘ Wealso have to take control of our student monies and pull 

| them out of banks doing business in South Africa. Santa 

Cruz is virtually the only UC campus where students don’t 

control their student activities fees. The administration 

invests them for us in Bank of America and Wells Fargo, 
banks that play an important role in supporting apartheid in 

South Africa. . 

I believe I’m the best-qualified candidate. This past year 
I’ve worked with the Student Lobby Annex, and I’ve helped 
organize students to deal with state-wide issues. We’ve 

- worked on legislation that would ban housing discrimina- 
tion against students. We’ve protested and publicized the 
University’s control of the weapons labs. 

’ We put together a proposal to grant students at the colleges 
control over their activities monies. The Chancellor has 
given the proposal to the provosts; you can get your monies 
out of South Africa by going to talk to your provost about it. 

I’ve worked in Sacramento, and I know how the University 
and students relate to the legislature. I’ve done research on 
the UC budget. I worked with the Ad Hoc Union last fall, 
trying to get student participation in the reorganization. So I 
think I know how campus issues interact with statewide 
issues. 

The problem with SBPC reps in the past has been their lack 
of commitment to informing UCSC about state-wide activi- 
ties. I promise, if elected, to write regular articles for City on 
@ Hill Press, including stories on collective bargaining, 
what system-wide is planning to do to Santa Cruz, and 
what’s happening in Sacramento. 

This is not a meaningless position. Take your vote 

seriously. 
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The University is entering an era that will be dominated by . 
resource scarcity. Enrollments will decline. The state will - 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


SPBC, Nuke Referendum voting 
to be held Monday and Tuesday 


Additionally, when the new collective bargaining law 
goes into effect July 1, the SBPC rep will be able to sit in on 
negotiations between the UCSC administration and em- 
ployees. 

Survival Without Nukes has sponsored a referendum on 
the UC weapons labs that will appear on the SBPC ballot. 
There is speculation that the Regents will take up the 
question of severance and/or conversion at their meeting in 
San Francisco next month. Should UC work to convert its 
weapons labs at Los Alamos and Livermore to non-military 
research? If this is undesirable or not feasible, should UC 
end its contract to manage the labs? 


Photograph by Lois Nelson 


" -- REMEMBER TO VOTE! 
~MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
JUNE 4 and 5, 10.am to 2 pm, 
at YOUR COLLEGE, 
for UCSC’S REPRESENTATIVE to 
the University of California 
STUDENT BODY: 
PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL and 
on the NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
LABS REFERENDUM. Polls 
will be located at: 


Cowell—in front of Cowell dining 


Stevenson—infront of Stevenson’ 
coffee house; 

Crown—in Crown courtyard; 
Merrill—in Merrill courtyard; 
College Five—in front ot the mail- 
boxes; 

Kresge—in front of the mailboxes; 
Oakes—in front of the office; 
College Eight—at main entrance. 


‘voice of the seventies chose to dislodge itself from its 


‘Solicit student opinion on the issues. To insure against this 


intend to address if elected SBPC representative. 
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Forums will be held tomorrow to discuss the SBPC 
candidates’ stands on this and other issues. They are 
scheduled at 11:30 at the Stevenson Fireside Lounge and at 
Oakes 105 at 2:30. 


Voting will take place in or near college offices on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 4 and 5. 


The two candidates vying for the SBPC position are Ben 
Slay and Javier Hidalgo, both Stevenson students. Their 
statements appear below. 


Javier Hidalgo 


Astrong student voice is necessary to present the concerns 
of this campus at U.C. Hall. This campus is in need of a 
student who will speak out on behalf of increased student 
participation in University policy making. 


Since I first entered UCSC in the fall of 1975, I have seen 
this campus change from “Earthy” to “Disco.” I have 
witnessed the Whole Earth Restaurant run out of sprouts, 
from student demand, and now I am witnessing Elizabeth 
Penaat’s attempts to transform this last haven of real food to 
another “‘fast food joint” which will probably serve (to quote 
J.C.) “Nuke McMuffins” and ‘“Cheesemeltdowns” with 
“Three Mile Island Dressing.”’ The “Earthy” movement 
and the Whole Earth Restaurant are just two contributors to 
the uniqueness of this campus. The most important propo- 
nents of this campus’s uniqueness have been the students. 


It was the student voice of the sixties which was heard in 
developing the unique characteristics of this campus and its 
vision for educational opportunities. The voice of the sixties 
carried into the early seventies refusing to take its place 
among the forgotten. Maintaining a vision of equal educa- 
tional opportunities and allowing for the greatest student 
participation and a high degree of personal communication 
with professors were part of the goals. The uniqueness of the 
college system and the Pass-Fail/Narrative Evaluation 
system became part of a basic set of values for students. It 
was not until these values were threatened that the student 


seemingly apathetic trance to speak out for preserving and 
strengthening these values. Now the questions are, will 
students continue speaking out and how will we best be 
heard? 

Ironically, an institution owing its continued existence to 
students has allowed for little student input in influencing its 
formulation of policies. In its initial attempt to institute the 
grade option, and in drawing up the preliminary reorganiza- 
tion plans, this University made little, if any, attempt to 


happening again we need someone to keep on top of the 
issues and inform the student body on their development. 
I feel I can best present the students’ views and concerns at 
U.C. HALL. I have been involved in campus politics, and 
other activities, since my arrival at UCSC and I am familiar 
with the resources and means available to get what the 


students want. I propose a voting student voice on issues 
such as: 


—Investments in South Africa 
—Affirmative Action Policies 

—Nuclear Power and Weapons Research 
—Collective Bargaining 


However, increased student participation serves little 
purpose if the information gets no further than those 
students participating on the various committees. A means 
of informing the student body on the issues at hand must be 
developed and utilized. These are but some of the issues I 
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After the crash, and it was one of those wheels akimbo, 
blood on your blade or shit on your... kind of crashes—a real 
hot ride to hell—the Character sleeps through the blistering 
afternoon. It is too hot to be creative, and too savage to be 
anything else. When the Character wakes up, he is dazed, 
and yes, a bit confused. In his broken van, around him, are 
the familiar things: books, food stamps, empty canvases, 
whatever the Character and his friends needed for a creative 
trip to Mexico. Or something. Before the crash they worked 
out the line—not a hard one, but one with style and grace— 
and they could have, would have gone to the places where 
things really matter, but now they are gone, spread out in 
pairs or all alone over the roads and bushes of California. 
The Character was alone. 

Outside, things are also familiar, but they are from the 
Character’s long-ago: the opening, bone crushing chords of 
“Smoke on the Water,”’ yellow tennis balls being swatted 
around under the lights, and wild and crazy kind-of surfers 
tooling down the street nursing from those righteously 
shaped:.bottles of the big M. Weekends are made for 
Michelob, and this was the king of the weekends, on the 
beach, the young people’s beach. It was live from Isla Vista. 
It was Saturday night. 

Jesus. The Character might have to pay some heavy 
psychic dues. Back in his teens, when he first started 
working on style, in fact—stop, fuck the facts, what we need 
is the Truth—when he first became a character, he ran away 
from this place, or some place like it; he ran until he caught 
the edge. Now he’s been reeled in by Truth or Consequences; 
he’ll have to deal with his past. : 

Hustling down the street, the Character’s boot heels click 
hard and strong on the pavement. The full moon is putting 
out bad heat. It is 78 in the shade, too hot to fuck. Well 
almost. The Character doesn’t know what he’s doing, just 
that he needs to go someplace where he can cool off his 
adrenal glands for awhile. The Character and his friends 
never made it to Mexico—never were able to have too much 
fun. After 20 hours of no sleep and heavy torque, they’d be 
going full bore now. For sure—the six of them elbow to gut 
with drunken Marines... fucking gyrenes. And the Edge- 
woman, she’s got the prettiest southern accent and the 
sharpest Buck blade; what fun. Or maybe they’d be letting 
some old lechers buy them rounds and rounds of tequila and 
beer, shaking provacative ass on the way to the piss-full 
toilet, then stroking the grey dude’s hand, his mouth all hot 
and bothered, he’s drunk and slobbery, and telling him 
you’d love to, but... Then bumping, no, smashing and 
crashing through the sea of strong drink and stronger sweat. 

Just get to the street and take to the road. 35 kilos south is 
aroadhouse on the beach, where they’d eat prawns as big as 
your fist and drink Gusano Rojo mezcal and giggle about the 
label with a raging red worm wearing these white diapers. 
Round about two this blues band from San Diego would 
start to steam and by four they’d be playing for blood, with 
these bottleneck slide lines that send a shiver up you like 
hitting your best vein with good clean skag. And the Quiet 
One, she’d be asleep in the arms of the DC Kid, and High 
Fever, he’d be way sedentary, like he just finished making 
love with the virgin mary or something, and the Character, 
he’d be just about stark raving gonzo. 
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The Character stays in the shower for a long sucking time; 
it’s the pulse of the water all running down his thin body, but 
the Biochemist tells him to haul his skinny white ass out and 
get some liquor. He gets her bike and strokes it out to where 
his van is marooned. He’s rummaging through all this junk 


_to get to the bottle of sour mash when he hears the police 


cruiser prowl up from behind. 

The Character is not overly worried becatise he’s all 
clean and legal, or at least that’s what he thought. The man 
asks for a’story and the Character gives it to him linear: dire 
Straights and all that, kind of in a fix, it’s his van, he wants to 
get a bottle because he just had an obviously awesome 
wreck, and he’ll get it rolling soon enough. I mean, wouldn’t 
you? 

But things aren’t smooth as a baby’s butt. The story has to 
be checked. The cop gets on the horn to find out and it comes 
back bad. ‘“‘The Character, aka... Warrant issued Santa 
Cruz Municipal Court... Violations...’’ Not good. Not good 
at all. The Character starts to short out. 

“Do you know what this means?” Yeah, the Character 
knows what it means. Now he’ll have to sweat out the next. 
half hour while they check if they want him bad enough to 
come get him. Yeah it’s real funny that he might get a free 
ride back home in a blue prison bus. But that couldn’t 
happen until Monday. Until then he’d have to cover his ass 
in the county jail, and that’s a tough ticket. The cop says it 
isn’t so bad really, but he doesn’t know, the police don’t do 
time, Inside, where it’s either suck or be sucked. The 
Character knows. , 

The Call comes. The Character’s got the fear, it’s 
possible that he’ll be getting reamed in the very near future. 
The judicial system in Santa Cruz isn’t able to give out 
warrant information during the weekend however, so the 
police have to cut him loose. There’ll be no free bus rides 
back home for him. ; 

Riding back to the Biochemist’s house, he’s deep serious 
about not dropping the bottle. Things seem to be getting out 
of hand lately, and Christ, the toll charges are piling up. At 
the house are some people; student-types, but the Character 
doesn’t pay them no mind; he doesn’t feel like story time 
right now. After fixing an honest drink, he goes out on the 
balcony where the waves and tar smell and beach fires are. 
It isn’t much though: just the ocean, which isn’t necessarily 
beautiful just because a boatload of Lacoste shirts drinking 
pina coladas say so. The Character goes into the house and 
drags one of the stereo speakers back out with him. Now he 
has himself, and the ocean, which doesn’t matter, and Van 
Morrison, who does. 

But that never happened. At least this time. 

So it’s hot and it’s Isla Vista and the Character’s at the 
Biochemist’s front door, the one with the raucous music 
behind. it. So the Character walks in looking rather seedy, 
and the Biochemist is bored, she doesn’t have any clothes 
on, just the TV and the stereo. They talk and jump around a 
bit something might happen tonight after all. So the 
and the Biochemist is bored, she doesn’t have any clothes 
on, just the TV and the stereo. They talk and jump around a 
bit. Something might happen tonight after all. So the 
Character feels downright good. The Biochemist is a tall 
Black woman, six feet of frenzied style and a friend of the 
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finest kind, but she tells the Character to take a shower 
because he smells like a rhino in heat, or worse. And they 


So it isn’t.so bad, he can think about the world and love 
and all that @sher good stuff, but it isn’t easy because he 
hasn’t eaten anything substantial in days and:he is getting 
fuzzy from the alcohol, not shit-faced like the people inside, 
but still it’s hard to be cohesive. And the people inside are 
asking the Biochemist who the guy is with the hair outside— 
I mean the guy must be stone crazy or something, what did 
you say he did already today?—but some notice a difference, 
maybe it’s the way he moves or something, not weird, but...’ 
like a woman, it’s sensual. 

Sultry is the night, with mosquitoes doing some in-flight: 
love and people making the moves, getting things all lined 
up 


So there’s this woman, she’s been here before, and it gets 
old, maybe faster than sooner, but still, the old TV duffle. 
shuffle just gets you back to the same place with the same’ 
people. Anyway, some people are just dull, duller than dirt, 
and that includes most of the people tonight, but there is the 
Character, and maybe he has something worthwhile or 
intriguing to say, and after that... So she goes out to the 
balcony and it’s hard to see, but she finds him by the glow of | 
the cigarette and sits down. And he doesn’t say anything. 
Nothing. But the woman heard from the Biochemist that the 
Character is alive, liver than some will ever be, so she just 
sits, sits and waits. 

No one else comes out on the balcony, it’s sort of off limits 
now and the Character knows he’s supposed to do something, | 
but he doesn’t give a fuck and keeps on drinking and sitting, 
and it makes the woman nervous because he has such fine 
hands and he looks so comfortable, languid even. She’s not 
sure she’s being ignored, but she doesn’t want to be, not by 
him, so when he finishes his drink, she doesn’t ask, but picks 
up the glass and goes to fill it. When she comes back she 
decides to be a little bold and ask him questions about this 
and that, and they start to talk. 

The woman is surprised because he talks so fluidly and he 

makes her laugh, and the Character likes the audience, and 
the woman likes the Character, and things start to heat up as 
they drink and get down to what’s really wrong, or right or 
whatever. So it’s intense, at least by the woman’s standards, 
and she can feel it, deep down where the sparks jump the 
synapses. And the Character knows it, because they start to 
touch, and they like it; all warm and light, but the Question 
has to be asked, things have to be dealt with, and he doesn’t: 
feel it. It’s not a question of right or wrong, hard or easy, but 
of feel and emotion. Right now the character is being 
touched, and that’s a feeling, a good one too. But that’s not 
enough without the emotion, and the Character had left 
most of his out on the road to Mexico. Without emotion, or 
intensity of commitment, whatever happens isn’t really 
living, but just acting. That won’t get you out there, 
wherever you find it, and trying to get way out there beats 
hell out of being bored in bed. 

It’s a question of style and character, of knowing when to 
say no, and when to go on. ; : 
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Thursday 


Movies 
Urbana, on the Missions Conference, 7 pm, Oakes, 


« jan Fellowship) 


The Other Francisco (with English subtitles), and 
Trinidad (Spanish only), 7:30 pm, Classroom: 2, 
$1.50. : ; 


Grand IIlusion and Citizen Kane at 8 and 10:15 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, free. 


Six Characters in Search of'an Author, English- © 
language film version of Pirandello’s “avant-garde 
classic”. (Luigi Pirandello is one of the greatest 
European playwrights of the 20th Century). 8 pm, 
Communications Bldg., Rm. 150, free. 


Concerts. 


Saxophonist Eric Shifrin will be featured with 
“Solo Flight” quintet and special guests, 8 pm, 
Kuumwa Jazz Center. Free (An Aesthetic Studies 
senior recital) 


Theater 


Four Ionesco one-acts: ““The Leader” and “Maid 
__ to Marry” (both in English); “Delire a quatre” and 
“L’avenir est dans les oeufs” (both in French), 
directed by Christopher Marlowe. 8 pm, Perform- 
ing Arts Drama Studio, $1 at door only (Through 
Sunday, June 3). Due to limited seating there will 
be 2 performances on Friday & Saturday at 8 and 
"10 pm. 


A senior thesis performance about male privilege. 8 
pm, Barn Theater. Free. (Through June 2) 


The Invisible Workshop Appears, 8 pm at the 
Center Street Theater in the Santa Cruz Art Center 
(behind India Joze Cafe) 


Meetings 


Survival Without Nukes general meeting, 7:30 pm, 
Kresge Rust Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


. “Land of the Incas Today,” a contemporary look at 

. the Andean Countries of South America through 

slides and indigenous music by Andrew Turpin. 
8:30 pm; $1.50 at Santa Cruz Art Center. 


Seminar— Dominic Massaro, Visiting Professor of . 
Psychology, UCSC: “Word Perception in Read- 
ing”. 4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 220, free. 


Open house celebration at Good Beginnings Infant 
Toddler Center, 900 High Street. Slide show, toys, 
materials exhibit, and refreshments; 4-9 pm. For 
more info call 429-3776. 
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Friday < 


Movies 


You Can’t Take It With You, Frank Capra’s' 
Academy Award winning film version of the classic 
stage play with Jean Arthur, James Stewart, Lionel 
Barrymore, Ann Miller, and Spring Byington. 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2, $1.25. Children under 12, 75¢. 


Concerts 


Gamelan— Music and dance of West Java, Indo- 
nesia from Sunda and Cirebon/Undang Sumarna, 
music director, Pamela Rogers and Bethanie Gilbert, 
dance. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater, $3.50 
general, $2.50 students and seniors. 


Lectures 


“Pirandello and the Analysis of the Self,” a public 
lecture by Sergio Moravia, Professor of Philosophy, 
ENA LINO OTOT ROL 9.9 9 IF ROSIE 


Rm. 202, free. (Sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christ- . 


Miscellaneous 


Exhibit of I-Ching Scrolls, Special Collections, 
McHenry Library; 11 am-5 pm, daily, free (Through 
June 3). 


BLOOD DRIVE—Take an hour to save a life. The 
Red Cross bloodmobile will be on campus from 12 
noon-5 pm at the East Field House. Since 56 days 
must elapse between donations, May 4th donors 
are NOT eligible for this drive. Volunteers interest- 
ed in assisting at the drive please call x4446. 


Saturday 


Concerts 

UCSC Symphonic Band Spring Concert, “‘Pag- 
eant’”’. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater, free. 
Miscellaneous 


Big Basin day hike- Bring a picnic lunch and hike 
among the Redwoods. Van leaves East Field House 
at 10 am and returns about 6 pm. Free, sign up at 
Rec Office, x2806. 


Reggae dance with “Airhead” band from Trinidad, 
CA. 2-5:30 pm, College V Quad, free. (Co-spon- 
sored by Colleges VIII and V) 

Harvey gets it up for one last Ball! The band 


“Sneaker” (formerly the “Chokes”’) will be playing 
from 9 pm-1 am, Crown Dining Hall. Refreshments 
fided 
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Sunday 


Concerts 


Free multi-media slide-show titled ““Music & Heal- 
ing”, at 7 pm in the Laurel St. Community Center. 
Call 426-2430 for further info. 


Theater ; 


“Arsenault,” a senior recital by Brian Arsenault in 
a new genre. The show is an alloy of the modem 
dance and the musical comedy. 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater, free. ; 


Miscellaneous 


Fun Runs—Low-key runs with no sign ups, entry 
fees, or awards. Show up at the East Field House at 
10 am and supervisors will organize individuals 
according to distance experience. For beginning 
and experienced runners of all ages. Call x2806 for 
more info. 

Sunday Sailing—Enjoy a leisurely sail aboard one of 
UC’s 30 foot shields; skippers provided. $4. Meet 
at F dock, Yacht Harbor at noon, and return about 4 


SO x ie nn st tk IR Ne Le 


Skateboard Competition, downhill slalom, and JS. 
on Hagar Drive. Prizes will be awarded. 12 noon-5 
pm. To sign up, call x2806 ($1 entry fee). ‘ 
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Monday 


Movies 


Finally Got The News and A Minor Altercation, 
‘The United States’ black struggles against racism 
economic oppression. 7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 


| Hall, free. 


Human Condition directed by Masaki Kobayashi, 
starring Tatsuya Nakadai (Japanese with English 
subtitles), 7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3, free. 


Concerts 


Carol Rice, junior recital in cello; accompanied by 
Evelyne Lust, piano. Works by Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Bach. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
free. 


Miscellaneous 


: le Earth Seminar—Miriam Kastner, Scripps 
I . ay hi A Sili in D Sea Sedi- 


| ments: Formation and Diagenesis.” 4 pm, Applied 


Sciences, Rm. 165, free. 


College V College Night—Concert of Baroque 
Music. 6:30 pm, College V Dining Hall, free. 


Colloquium—Rodney Needham, University of 
Oxford, England, Professor of Social Anthropolo- 
gy and Fellow of All Souls College: ““The Ultimate 
Terms in Comparative Analysis”, 4:30 pm, Kerr 
Hall, Rm. 145, free. 


“Women in Physics” presents a bag lunch discus- 
sion with Norma Wickler, Prof. of Women’s Studies: 
“Some Micro and Macro Inequities: Sexism in the 
Classroom”. Rm. 320, NS IH, 12 noon. 


S 


Tuesday 


Movies 


That Obscure Object of Desire (French with 
English subtitles), 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2. 
$1.50 (Bunuel film) 


Miscellaneous 
Appropriate Technology Sym; 


posium: “‘Human- 
izing Technology: Architecture for People”. Hal 
Levin, Center for Planning and Development Re- 
search, College of Environmental Design, UCB. 
11:30 am, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212, free. 


\General Biology Seminar—Dr. Richard Strohman, 
Dept. of Zoology, UCB: “Regulation of Myosin 
Synthesis During Growth and Development,” 4 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hail I, free. 


University Christian Fellowship— Worship cele- 


bration, weekly at 5:30 pm, Health Center Confer- 
ence Rm. 


Wednesday 


Movies 


Hurry Tomorrow, documentary of a California 
Mental Institution, 8 and 10 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3, $1.50. 


“M” directed by Fritz Lang, starring Peter Lorre, 
Ellen Wildmann, and Inge Landout. 8 and 10 pm, 
; i others $1. 
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How’s this for a different sort of afternoon! I’ll bet it’s not 
often you get to watch people flying down hills at great 
velocity with only four inches, a piece of wood, and raw 
courage protecting them from an agonizing rendezvous with 
the pavement. 

Well, now’s. your chance to either see this wonderful 
spectacle, or if you have enough calm and skill, to enter it. It 
all takes place on’one of the best skateboard runs in the 
country, our own Hagar Drive. 

The sort of things people will be doing at the third annual 
UCSC Skateboard Contest are slalom, giant slalom, and 
( gasp! awe! wheeze!) downhill. It should be action packed 
since many folks are going to try to break the University 
speed record. 

This event will begin at 12:00 noon on Sunday, June 3, at 
the top of Hagar Drive. All interested competitors should 
drop by the recreation trailer at the east field house or call 
x2045. 

Safety gear and helmets are required, as this is a safe and 
sane sport. The recreation t ought to be able to 
supply a few of these items. There are also awards which 
have been kindly donated by the Eagle’s Roost skateboard 
shop, and of course, refreshments shall abound with plenty. 


—by Richard Rollo 
INTRAMURAL TRACK MEET 


The Intramural Track and Field Meet will be held 


Thursday and Friday, May 31 and June 1, from 4:00 pm to: 


5:30 pm. 

_ Events are scheduled for the following days: Thursday: 
100, 440, mile, mile relay, and the shot put. Friday: 50, 
200, 880, 2 mile, long jump, distance medley relay, and high 
high jump. 

The meet is open to all students, staff, and faculty of 
UCSC. Women runners are especially encouraged to 
participate. 

For more information call Terry at x4220, or drop by the 
IM trailer at the east field house. 


TEAM FOIL CHAMPIONSHIP 
On Saturday, June 2, at 9 a.m., it will be your great 
chance to either see or enter the Intercollege Team Foil 
Championship. Teams for every college at. UCSC will 
compete to see who has the intrinsically highest calibre 
people. —by Tory? Warner 


— 
Open Anudatian =f 0 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423- 9010 


— - > - 
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= 

pas ce aale 


Meat & Veqetanan 


} 
Oben 707 Lunch 


SASH MILL: | UA CINEMA: 41ST AVENUE PLAYHOUSE: * 
Lion in Winter w/ Coming Home Manhattan 
Man Who Would be King Enter the Dragon w/ A Little Romance 
Thurs.-Fri. Something Completely Different The Champ w/ - 
Bottom Line w/ Midnight Madness: Heaven Can Wait 
Taking Off; Killer Tomatos w/ (476-8841) 
Sat.-Mon. Kentucky Fried Movie DEL MAR THEATRE: 
The Sting w/ (426-8383) The Deerhunter 
California Split; - CENTER STREET: Dawn of the Dead 
Tues.-Wed. A Boy and His Dog w/ Grease w/Foul Play 
(427-1711) Zardoz ~The Dark 
| Have Seen the Future (425-0616) 
NICKELODEON: (425-5211) __ 
Your Turn My Turn w/ RIO THEATRE: 
a And Now My Love Last Remake of Beau Geste w/ 
Trilogy Prisoner of Zenda | 
> (426-7500) (423-2000) 


Movies on a Hill 


‘Strikes again, and I ain’t caring whether it rains or whines, 


much less what in the heaven’s sake is playing around 
campus these days besides the local nine whose reputation 
as a group goes beyond baseball, yes, and I ain’t fooling 
you on that one. Yeah, boy. 

Tonight: The Other Francisco, and Trinidad are play- 
ing at classroom 2, 7:30, for $1.50. 

Grand Illusion and Citizen Kane are free at the 
Stevenson dining hall at 10:15 and 8, though not necessarily 


in that order. Did I say that was free? Well, I meant that it 


was free. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author is free, also 
tonight, at 8, over in Communications, rm. 150. 

There’s no more mm. for any others, so on to Friday, 


which is tomorrow, but really tomorrow is Wednesday for 


me as I am usually writing this on a Tuesday unless I have 
fallen ill or taken on other equally sickening tendencies. 
Then it is later. 

Than you think. Friday we got You Can’t Take it With 
You, 7:30 at classroom 2, for $1.25. Unless you are 
kidding, or just kid, then it is only ¢75. Only. 

No movies on Saturday. Strike up the bland and just sit 


there and wonder where you are. Recalling past days in my . 
youth I am ought to wonder in what ways wondrous these- 
particular days had come about sunny and then I fall asleep 


FRI, SAT, SUN JUNE 1, 2.3 


THE YEAR 2024.. 
A FUTURE YOU'LL PROBABLY LIVE TO SEE 


WINNER OF THE HUGO AWARD 
FOR BEST WORK OF SCIENCE 
FICTION OF THE YEAR q 


A BOY 


AN RRATED, RATHER KINKY TALE OF SURVIVAL 


: PLUS 


A Boy and his Dog 
7:00 & 10:30 
Zardoz 
8:45 and midnite 

$3.00 


SPECIAL SUNDAY MATINEE 
2:00 pm $2.00 


CENTER ST. THEATRE 
S.C. ART CENTER 
1001 Center St. 
425-5211 ext 202 


particularly those days of ingestion. Suggestion regarding 


‘moving on to Sunday is soundly applauded and highly 


overrated. 

Yet. There ain’t no movies on Sunday. I just checked and) 
though there might be some, I’ve checked and they don’t 
seem to be. Any movies, that is. I just checked. 

Balanced with Monday, though, it looks better. Final. 
got the News and A Minor Altercation are at the Merrill 
Dining Hall, and that’s three four, I mean, fer for, uh, for} 
free, yeah, for free. The Human Condition is also playing | 
Monday, but it’s all the way over the hell to Thimann, in | 
some hall, three, Yes? and even that seems a long way to rowl} 
a canoe. At 7:30. 

Can you imagine that this Tuesday is one and the same} 
with the fifth of June, through druthers for me would 
indicate a pint. That Obscure Object of Desire is at] 
classroom 2 at 7:30 and 9:30, and it costs a dollar plus half aff 
dollar, which reminds me of the story of the log in the holler} 
but I-cain’t breathe a. word of it to no one, Fes 15 eb 
close mouthed bird as yourself: 

Hurry Tomorrow is at Thimann (dry dock is no home fo 
a warped canoe) at 8 and 10 pm in. the night-cx a9 they say 
‘in the night. It costs $1.50. I’m melting, /swearte god. 

‘is flowing, er, showing, at Kresge, but I don't care, ml 
telling you, I am swearing to god melting. Yahhhhewwwwww,} 
or whatever in the fuck that means. Oh, that’s it.0 


MIDNI TE ae aE I 
HELDOVER BY DEMAND! 


POUR FQUARE PRODUCTIONS Presents 
A MEW COMEDY-DISASTER SHOW 
' plus—“KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE” 
LATE GREAT NITE ENTERTAINMENT 


FRI. & SAT. AT MIDNIGHT! 


MIDNITE MADNESS—SIDE II 
BRUCE LEE MONTY PYTHON 
TOGETHER ON THE SAME : 


“AND NOW FOR SOMET HING 


COMPLETELY DIFFERENT!” : 
FRI. & SAT. AT MIDNITE! 
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TERM PAPERS 


MAKE BETTER IMPRESSIONS WHEN 
THEY’RE ON QUALITY XEROX COPIES AND 
BOUND PROFESSIONALLY. 

BE SAFE—SAVE AN EXTRA COPY 


WITH 


1 STUDENT |.D 
3 Y: 2¢ ~ & this ad— 
COPY till end of 
quarter! 


KOUIX MOWIN 


STUDENTS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN CONSERVATION FAIR at Pinto Lake in Wat- 
DECLARING AMERICAN STUDIES should _sonville Sunday, June 10. Some of the activities 
come in to the Merrill College Office before spring _ include nature walks, conservation shows, lectures, 
quarter is over, or just after, and see Sharon Baez, _ and the “Run for Cover’ race (6.2 miles). Activities 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. We are _ will begin at 8:00 am and will continue throughout 
encouraging students to go through their initial the day until 5:00 pm. Bring a picnic lunch and stay 
interviews now rather than waiting until fall. for the day. For more information call: 472-1303. 


MEHOM KEROM KEROM 


MOWUIM MOHAN 


MEROA 


THE PEOPLE FOR RESPONSIBLE SUNSHINE SPECIAL DEBATE the “Sun 
SCIENCE will hold an organizational meeting _ Shine Special,” a proposed over-the-hill rail service 
especially for new members at 4 pm Wednesday, Connecting the Santa Clara Valley to Santa Cruz 
June 6 in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room. Come and possibly Monterey, will be a topic of a lively 
brainstorm with us, We hope to co-ordinate some debate between County Supervisor Gary Patton 
summer and fall projects. and Former Supervisor Phil Baldwin. Discussion 


¢ 


KEROX 


XEROX 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY RESIDENTS are : 
reminded that Goodwill Industries has Attended _ed train will follow the debate. FREE 7:30 THURS- 
Collection Centers located at: 204 Union Street, DAY MAY 31 at LAUREL COMMUNITY 
Santa Cruz; Felton Fair Shopping Centerin Felton CENTER, 301 CENTER STREET. Thank you. 


and 8060 Soquel Drive, Aptos. Hours are 10a.m. FALL REGISTRATION— Continuing students: 
to 5 p.m. seven days a week. Please take your File your intention to Register form by July 13 or 
usable clothing, shoes, jewelry, kitchenwares, lamps, earlier in order to receive a fall registration packet in 
knick-knacks, ash ways, small appliances, radios, mid-August. The forms are available now at college 
TV's and wooden furniture to one of these collection offices and the Graduate Division Office. Registra- 
 Conters. tion packets will be mailed about August 10, and 
SPIRIT CHOIR SPRING CONCERT Satur- _ must be returned with fees to the Cashier's Office 
day, June 9, at 8:00pm, the Spirit Choir of Santa by September 7. 

Cruz will present their Spring Concert, at Moraga STUDENTS PLEASE NOTE: To assure that 
Hall (cor. of Seabright and Broadway in Santa _ your Fall 79 registration is not held— ALL BILLS 
Cruz), and it promises to be a compelling array of must be paid by June 15 tothe Office of the Cashier. 
, choral works performed by this exciting group of — The Cashier’s Office is located in Central Services, 
singers. room 102. Hours are M - F, 9:00-3:00. 


MOWUTX KMOUIM  KOWIX 


xEROX 


XEROX 
KOWIX 


SONNIEC TIO} 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ ¢ (408) 425-5177 


xOu 3x 


XE ROX 


MOHAN KOU IX 


MOUIN KMOWMIX KOMIK KOWUIX KOBIX MOw3x xOB3x KOOIX 


SPECIAL STUDENT 
FLIGHTS NOW AVAILABLE 


_.. one idea... é 


Fly to LONDON on June 24 

Return from COPENHAGEN, PARIS, 
ZURICH or TEL AVIV. 

Your choice! Stay 1 Week or 1 Year! 
BUT YOU MUST BOOK NOW. — 


FLIGHTS ARE FILLING. 
FOR MORE IDEAS ASK: 


JOHN SALIBA 
CAMPUS TRAVEL OFFICE, 


REDWOOD BLDG., Mon.-Thurs. 10-3 
Call 429-TRIP 


ae et || L’ Oustalou 


BOULANGERIE AND RESTAURANT 


118 Locust Street, Santa Cruz 423/5600 
lunch: Tuesday-Friday ’ 
dinner: Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
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Wednesday Night Dinners: 
Linguine Napolitan | 
a a -? Light tomato sauce with mushrooms (Meatless).............ccccsceceeeeeeteeeeeeees $5.00 
eS oe, ns Linguine Bolognese 
ne ee 3 ; Syiey most GAUCOs...sr yc assed eaten arte temas $6.00 
Linguine a la Vongole 
Vie SECO Wi CII acc escaastaacasesne hese issu aii ete ine $6.00 
Misaiball SANOWIGH ieee conunnen ade mnerhonhn Menutam $5.00 
Dinners Include: Salad, Fresh Bread, 1: glass house wine, 
Coffee, Gelato. Meatball Sandwich with Salad only $3.50 
PLUS—a nightly special. . 


my aast 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


PERSONALS 


CENTERING by Mr. Schwartz. I have heard 
much verbiage saying that student life be reorganized 
to center around the Boreds or Collages. I have not 
heard a possibly verboten statement, that student 
life be centered in study, learning, scholarship. In 
amicability, I invite correspondence about my 
“personals.” PPS: Now may be as good a time as 
any to remind people that the reason for public 
supported education according to the California 
Constitution is to safeguard our rights and liberties. 
Louis Schwartz, P.O. Box 1778, SC 95060. 


QUIET MALE STUDENT looking for one travel- 
ling partner for summer-long car camping/back- 
packing journey through mtns. of Pacific NW, 
Canadian Rockies, Montana, Tetons, Colorado. 
Personal backpacking equipment, experience, some 
bucks required. Leaving soon; reply immediately to 
Larry at 429-1941. 


WARM, WISE LADY, teacher, musician, 35, 
5°5”, 135 lbs., seeks warm, wise man who has 
survived his mid-life crisis. P.O. Box 3046, Santa 
Cruz, 95062. 


GOING EAST FOR THE SUMMER? (Gad!) 
Experienced couple will house-sit. Plants, pets, 
kids accepted, windows maybe. Call collect, Mary 
Ann Hamann, 1-614-264-2306. 


LOST & FOUND 


SAY, DID YOU PICK UP A HITCHHIKER 
Wed. 5/23? Lost: A black case. Leave message for 
. Marsden at 335-3896 or 338-9771. 


abreyde 
OOKS 


4600 soqvel. OR 
Goqueat 4621279 


PGCOURMEER DRY 
ROASTED 


FRENCH 
ROAST 
$3.85 
_LBb. 


‘ biaaarerc 
Colles Pot AN 


Kitchen Vendor 


IPPORINER SE. 
BANIA CHIL Z 
[23.3933 
Vion LO-6 


Suodat Sessa 


Parner FF xchange 
COPEERE POTS 
hilcHiN VENDOR 
HS Hiver Street 
Saitha Gris Ca Oa 
Se JOU MWK oe 


HOUSING 


Western Dr. Summer Rental maybe Fall. $1 30/mo, 
Female preferred. Political household. Call Randlett 
or Sue 429-0192 (early AM or Late PM best). 


ROOM FOR RENT ina two bedroom house, close 
to everything (bus lines, market, laundromat etc.), 
on Laurel between Mission and King, Large room 
for $132.50/mo. Available now. Call Jim at 427- 
2749. 


HELP WANTED 


SENIORS/GRAD. STUDENTS: Future Now 
Audio World Report seeks art director/exec. sec’ty/ 
controller for New Concept communications com- 
pany, ground floor. Must be self-motivated/imagin- 
ative. Resumes/cover letters: P.O. Box 1281, Santa 
Cruz, 95060. 


$5000.00 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 
receptionist for national advertising firm. No exper- 
ience required—no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. P.O. 
Drawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. 


CLASSES 


SWIMMING LESSONS in your pool. WSI certi- 
fied instructor with 8 years teaching experience will 
teach your kids swimming. Local ref’s. Fee negoti- 
able. Anne at 426-2521. 


Beach an 
& Casual Wear 


GET HOT NOW!! 


Italian 


Complete Soccer Supplies 
League Uniforms ¢ Complete Field Supplies 
Balls (Sunny, Super Star, Webber) Shin Guards 
Goalie Gloves © Practice Goals, Balis & Nets 


- Puma Shoes: 
Tennis, Volleyball, Running, Cleats 
NMolleyball Supplies: Beach Nets 
Spaulding 18-Patch e Shirts & Shorts 


. Stubbies « Hang Ten e Bolt « 


Summer Ski Passes Half Price 


If you are serious about having fun skiing, you 
owe. it to yourself to discover our revolving ski 
ramp. It is the ultimate ski training device! 


Open Skiing $5.00 hr. includes equipment 
Grass Ski Rentals $6.00 per day 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 
1122 Soquel Ave.. Santa Cruz. (408) 425-1199 


OLD UNCLE 
GAYLORD’S 


OLD-FASHIONED ICE CREAM 
SANTA CRUZ * PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


Santa Cruz! 
* Raspberry Ice 
 ¥%& Strawberry Ice 
*% Lemon Ice 
* Banana Ice 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, State 
Certified professional training in massage and whol- 
istic health education. Day and evening programs. 
Call for catalogue 425-7707. 


TRAVEL 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
~ travel agency representing a// charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. Open 7 days a week for your 
convenience. Maps, books & luggage, student tours, 
ski trips, Eurail & Britrail Passes; Youth hostel 
cards, work abroad, insurance. Managed by UCSC 


°73 alum. #30in the Old Sash Mill - a five minute 


walk from the Mall - or call 425-7822. 


CAMPUS TRAVEL SERVICE open in the Red- 
wood Building. Special student flights. See John 
Saliba in the Redwood Building Monday thru 
Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. Your free one- 
Stop travel agency. 


SERVICES © 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST IS BACK!! We 
give your manuscript the personal attention it 


deserves. For fast, professional service, call 426- 
5425. 


‘ 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control clin- 
ics, pregnancy testing, VD screening, library. Con- 
fidential; free/low-cost/Medi-Cal. 212 Laurel, SC. 
Appointments: 426:5550. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UPS & MINOR RE- 
PAIRS. 8 cylinders $25, 6 & 4 cylinders $20. Basic 
parts included. Jon/426-7260. 


Ices in 


McHENRY LIBRARY 


VIGKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- 


* recting Selectric. Courteous, professional, quality 


-service. 688-3890. 


MOVING & HAULING, near or far. $5/hr. & - 


35¢/mi., or flat rate. 3 years experience, references. 
- Billy, 429-1305. 


HOUSESITTING by responsible adult. Local 
character & employment references, Oakland house- 
sitting reference. One to six month contracts. Terms 
TBA. Erik, 426-4571. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE | 


SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing, Editing, Rewrite, 
etc. 104 Magnolia Street/425-1105. Mon-Fri 7:30- 
5:30. Saturdays by Apppintment. 


COMMAS ETC. Comma disease and proofreading 


ills cured by certified English teacher. Organizational 
and rewrite skills available. cas 475- 


* 8417. 


FOR SALE 


VIVITAR 85-205 mm zoom lens with screw mount. 


For sail: Or for whatever you want, a really good 
sports car. Yes sirree, Bonzo Fury’s original owner 
is relinquishing a lifestyle, a home, and a 1972 Fiat: 
Sport Spyder. You know, the 124 that’s slightly 
well-known for an orange sort of speed that’s yet to 
be experienced unless... Unless you got twenty-nine 
hundred bucks. Then you drive it away, to fame, 
fortune, to Los Angeles, I don’t care. So, it’s clean, 
new valves, brakes and tires, and enough orange 
pairit to, scare the neighbors. Try calling Brian at 
425-0191, or 429-2430, and see if it ain’t already 
gone... 


XEROX & BINDING 


ON CAMPUS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
429-2919 | 


DAN’S BICYCLE 


741 Atst AVENUE. SANTA CRUZ. CA 95062 476-672 


Continental and American delights. 


Temporarily— 
closed for remodeling.. 
open again soon! 
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Sportsman’s Shop 
says, THANK you: 


We thank you for your patronage, BACKPACKS, 
& to show our appreciation, we’re ACCESSORIES, 
offering all UCSC students & staff and 


20% OFF any item (ex- BACKPACKING 
cept tennis balls) in the entire a 
store?! Just present this cou- 
pon & the proper ID when 
making your Se 


UCSC Students & Staff with ID only... 3 
Sportsman’s Shop \  sorrsau. | 
ENTITLES BEARER TO ‘ CLOTHING and 


Te @ ae 
\ * ie \\ 


an 
TENNIS RACQUETS 


Sorry—no special orders on this 
offer. Hurry; sale ends Sat., June 2nd’ 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 
| 423-6908 | 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 


